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ND NOW FOR SOMETHING COMPLETELY 

DIFFERENT. THE ALL-NEW MAZDA 626. 
We've created a distinctive car for those whose love of driving is 
exceeded only by their need for four doors. A car blessed with personality 
and panache all but lost in the everyday sedan. G® Outside, we've given 
the 626 sleek, liquid styling that you wont see at every stoplight in town. 
While inside, you can stretch out with more headroom and total legroom 
than Camry or Accord. G® And its 164-horsepower, aluminum alloy V6 
is coupled to an advanced independent suspension, delivering a smooth, 
quick agility simply not found in the garden-variety people mover. G® So 
at the risk of standing out in a crowd, test-drive the all-new Mazda 626. 
It may still have four doors and a big trunk, but any resemblance to an 


ordinary sedan ends right there. 


THE MAZDA 626 ES 
Built at a state-of-the-art plant in 
Flat Rock, Michigan. 2.5L DOHC 
24-valve V6, 4-wheel disc brakes 
and driver’s-side air bag are standard. 
ABS is available, as well as leather- 
trimmed upholstery. Best in class 
36-month/50000-mile, no-deductible, 

“bumper-to-bumper” limited 
warranty. See dealer for details. 
To get out of the ordinary, call 
1-800-639-1000. 


*Seats upholstered in leather except for rear 
sides of seathacks and other minor areas. 
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FROM SUPPORTING 
THE 1992 U.S. OLYMPIC TEAM 
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NATION: | ¢t’s see, kids, there’s one down, WORLD: [iven if the cease-fire holds, will HEALTH & SCIENCE: Shhh! Listen closely, and 
and that should leave one to go enough of Bosnia remain to call a country? you can hear the Great Annihilator 





50 OLYMPICS: Countdown to Barcelona 

As the Olympic Games begin again, the historic Catalan 
capital readies itself for a five-ring spectacle 

Gymnastics For all their petite charm, Americans Kim 
Zmeskal and Shannon Miller rank with the world’s toughest 
Basketball ‘I'he rest of the planet can’t help cheering for the 
Dream ‘Team, the greatest squad ever assembled 

Decathlon |t wasn't supposed to happen this way. Dave 
Johnson is going, while Dan O'Brien is left at home 
Traditions Shamateurism is finally over. With professionals 
competing, will ever more glitz and hype prevail? 

Swimming Now that the East Germans are no longer a threat, 
the American women plan to torpedo the competition 

Diving China’s sports factories create a pool of young stars 


28 U.S. POLITICS: Front and Center for Clinton 
Anointed at a picture-perfect convention, the Arkansas Governor 
squares off against Bush in a two-man race 

Perot Folds How a rookie politician quit the presidential race 
and left his supporters in the lurch 

The Convention The Democrats show they can put on a G.0.P.- 
style bash—and challenge the Republicans on family values 
The Republicans With his campaign mired and his 
popularity evaporating, Bush may call Baker to the rescue 
Courting Dixie Why Clinton and Gore must take back the Old 
South in order to win the White House 

The Presidency What defines character? 


47 YUGOSLAVIA: Score One for Aggression 
Cease-fire or no, Bosnia is on the point of disappearing 





48 MIDDLE EAST: Great Expectations 
Rabin flings open the doors to talks, but who dares enter? Gymnast Zmeskal enjoying a stroll along a fence 
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FROM THE PUBLI SH ER comed him to the family home in Little Rock. The first photos, 
published in late March, ended with a Clinton win in Illi- 
nois. Since then, Bentley has been privy to the Clinton 
campaign's controversies, days of triumph and stolen mo- 
reat ideas are often generated in the most unlikely | ments of calm. His photos capture the gritty reality of rum- 
places, or so claims photographer P.F. Bentley, whose | pled hotel rooms, late-night strategy sessions and quick din- 
latest brainstorm occurred while he was having dinner | ners of cold pizza, all shot in black-and-white to emphasize 
at a sushi bar in Nashua, N.H. Bentley was part of the | the documentary nature of the project. 
press corps covering the state's first- P.F., 39, lives in Stinson Beach, 
in-the-nation primary, and he was Calif., grew up in Honolulu and has 
trying to devise a more personal ap- been a Time photographer for 13 
proach to the campaign. Then it hit years. His Time campaign coverage 
him: Why not portray a run for the won first place in the Pictures of the 
presidency from the inside looking Year Competition in both 1984 and 
out? A few days later, P.P. told asso- 1988. In addition to his U.S. political 
ciate picture editor Rick Boeth that coverage, Bentley has shot assign- 
he'd like to hook up with the Clinton ments in Panama, El Salvador and 
campaign, a risky choice because the Haiti. 
Arkansas Governor's candidacy was “Clinton often acts as if I am not 
in deep trouble at the time and his in the room at all, and we can go a 
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aides were naturally suspicious of |] ss couplé of days without speaking to 
becoming involved with the press. Photographer Bentley with candidate Clinton each other,” observes Bentley. “Tve 
“P.F. used all his considerable fi- found him to be the most casual poli- 
nesse and diplomatic skills to convince everyone in the cam- | tician I have ever worked with.” So casual, in fact, that P.F. actu- 
paign that he could be a part of their lives,” recalls Boeth. ally followed Clinton into the steam room of his New York City 


That hunch led to the special series of photos that appear | hotel last week. The intrepid photographer could take only two 
in this week's issue. Initially, Bentley and Clinton agreed toa | exposures at a time before the cameras fogged up and had to be 
one-month trial run, but the candidate felt sufficiently com- | cleaned—but eventually got the shot he wanted. 


fortable with the arrangement to continue it indefinitely. “We 
both understood that he would have to instantly trust me,” . ai 
says Bentley. Campaign advisers were told to get used to the ra ° athe 








photographer’s presence in meetings, and Hillary Clinton wel- 








THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE 


DOG-GONE COMFORTABLE 


¥e pet will love this cozy Pet Bed even more than the couch or chair - or your bed! 
Cushiony beanbag design is generously filled with cedar shavings and soft, polyfoam 
beads. Adjusts perfectly to your pet's exact contours, making a comfortable nest for your 
dog - and some cats! Protects and insulates from drafts and chilly floors. 
Mildly aromatic cedar chips help repel fleas and ticks — even keep bed 
fresh and sweet-smelling, too. Polyfoam beads reflect your pet's 
body heat and will not absorb odors. Tough, poly/cotton 
cover zips off to machine wash and dry. Sturdy leak-proof 
inner liner keeps filling in place - and is zippered to 
add extra filling when you wish. Pet Bed will give you 
and your pet years of trouble-free use. Made in USA. 
Colors: Red or Tan. 36" for pets up to 50 lbs. $39.95 

#4330 (add $5.95 for shipping, handling and insur- 
ance), 42" for pets up to 75 lbs. $49.95 #4340 (add 
$6.95), 50" for pets over 75 lbs. $69.95 #4350 (add $8.95). 
Please indicate color when ordering. 


ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE | | THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE® 800-872-5200 


DEPT. TMER151; 4555 LYMAN DRIVE, HILLIARD, OH 43026 CREDIT CARD ORDERS -CALL TOLL FREE 24 HRS. A DAY 


























































| *No risk 30-day return privilege. 
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* Most orders ship within TO ORDER BY MAIL: 
48 hours of r eceipt. «Send us a letter to the above address specifying the item number, dept. code, and quantity of each item 
*Credit Card orders billed only Total the amount, add shipping, handling and insurance. Make check or money order payable to 
upon shipment. THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE. 
* We will not sell or rent your +For MasterCard, Visa and American Express include your full account number, expiration date and signature 





name to anyone! 











Canadian residents. we can only accept telephone orders. 
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: IN CATALONIA, OF COURSE. 


Olympic Games for its capital, Barcelona. 
Now you know where Barcelona is. In 
Catalonia, of course. 


This is where Barcelona is, in Catalonia, a 
country in Spain with its own culture, language 
and identity. 

A country with a population of only six 
million people, which has experienced a growth 
which has made it one of the motors of Europe. 

A country in which many foreign enterprises 
— European, North American, Japanese - have 
invested and are still heavily investing. 


A country which has understood and motivated 
the genius of Picasso, the force of Miré, the imagin- 
ation of Dali, the innovative approach of T4pies, the 
art of Montserrat Caballé and Josep Carreras, the 
mastery of Pau Casals, the daring of Gaudi... 

A country which is visited every year by 16 
million people from all over the world for its climate 
and its unique tourist, sports and cultural facilities. 

A country with the know-how to get the 


GENERALITAT DE CATALUNYA 


AUTONOMOUS GOVERNMENT 
OF CATALONIA 
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W hen high jumper Dick Fosbury came to the Mexico City Olympic 
Games in 1968, the lanky, unassuming senior from Oregon State 
University was known more for his namesake technique than his talent. But 
after he won the gold medal with an Olympic and American record of 

7' 4\/a" high jumping was changed forever. 


Since 1972, 13 of 15 men’s Olympic medal- 
ists have used the Fosbury Flop. 
Fosbury devised the Flop during a high 


school meet in Grants Pass, Oregon in 
1963. A sophomore, he was struggling with the scissors-kick style, which 
carries the jumper over the bar one leg at a time with the body erect. “As 
the bar got higher,” he recalls, “| began to lean back further and further, 
making my back more parallel to the ground.” 
Though the evolutionary process continued another two 


S 
years, Fosbury's headfirst, faceup technique generated little 
interest among tradition-bound college coaches. He had de- 
cided to study engineering at Oregon State when track 


coach Berny Wagner saw enough potential—in Fosbury, not 


PRESENTS 








the Flop—to offer him a small scholarship. Wagner also asked Fosbury to 
try the Western roll, a more conventional style. 

Fosbury attempted to learn the roll in practice, but he used the Flop 
in meets. As a result, he did neither one very well and was almost cut 
from the squad. Only after Fosbury set an OSU record of 6'10" asa 
sophomore in 1967 did Wagner let him Flop full time. 

He continued to improve, cracking the world’s top 50 early in 1968. 
At the U.S. Olympic Trials he tied two other jumpers with a personal best 
of 7' 3". Even so, he was not among the Olympic medal favorites. On 
October 20, 1968, however, the Flop changed Fosbury’s life and high 
jump history as well. 

Overwhelmed by his sudden celebrity, Fosbury lost class time and 
flunked out of engineering. The school let him resume his major only after 
he agreed to quit jumping and concentrate on his studies. After graduat- 
ing in 1971, he attempted a comeback but never again reached the 
Olympian heights he had known in Mexico City. 

Fosbury, 45, lives with his wife and son in Ketchum, Idaho, where 
he works as a civil engineer. Looking back on his historic track career, 
he says, “I achieved more than | thought | ever would. It's been very 
exciting to see my technique used so successfully by so many athletes.” 
Dick Fosbury was anything but a Flop. = 





CAREER HIGHLIGHTS 


Won high jump gold medal at 1968 Olympic Games 
Set Olympic and American record of 7' 4'/:" in 1968 


DICK FOSBURY Won 1968 NCAA indoor and ’68 and '69 outdoor titles 


HUBATE Ai 1 oe Inducted into the Track and Field Hall of Fame in 1981 
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EFORE DICK FOSBURY, the conventional way for 
high jumpers to cross the bar had been with a forward leap 


But spectators at the 1968 Olympics in Mexico City 
saw a far different technique. Fosbury took four or five 


bounding strides and lifted himself off the ground. Then, in 


mid-air, he did something no Olympic athlete had ever 
done. He turned his back to the bar. And cleared it 

The stunned crowd broke into screams. Fosbury set 
an Olympic record with a leap of 7 feet, 4% inches, and his 
‘‘Fosbury Flop’ became the new standard 








At 3M, we champion the will to find a better way 
not simply imitate what's been done before. That same 
innovative thinking helped us invent stain protection 
technology: Scotchgard™ 
brand protector. And ‘ 
things have looked newer, Scotchgard 
longer ever since 

Because we know 
when you bring the 
world a better way, there’s no going 
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LETTERS 


PILLS FOR THE MIND disease whose genesis is in chemistry, 
4 4 and it is scientific research that will con- 


The mentally ill are 
victims, not of 
mysterious forces or 
weak character, but of 
bad chemistry. 


Pamela Rush 
Wilmington, Del. 





quer it. But its stigma has its roots in 
public indifference and misunderstand- 
ing, and this will be conquered by 
awareness and education. 

The labors of Alliance for the Mental- 
ly Ill groups across the nation have done 
much to educate the families of the seri- 
ously mentally ill about the ailment, but 
only the press can tell the truth toa wide 
audience. The importance of an article 
that is read by millions of Americans 
can’t be overestimated. 

Pamela Rush 

Alliance for the 
Mentally Ill in Delaware 
Wilmington, Del. 


Featuring the all ness: 


HATS OFF TO TIME FOR A FACTUAL AC- 
count of the development of schizo- 
phrenic illness, the history of its treat- 
ment, and the atrocity of having a 
“miracle drug” to prescribe for it that is 
out of reach for many of those who need 
it most. As a career psychiatric nurse, I 
have seen the suffering of individuals 
and families and the damage to society 
caused by schizophrenia. It is time to 
take this problem out of the “back 
wards” and recognize it for what it is: a 
brain disease that can be treated with 
medication, turning people who were 
once debilitated “mental patients” into 
happy, productive individuals. 
Colleen M. McMurray 
Branford, Conn. 
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the previously 
unreleased version of: 
LEGS 
the digitally remixed 
and temastered: 

LA GRANGE 
PEARL NECKLACE 
TUBE SNAKE BOOGIE 
TUSH 





and the classic: 
GIMME ALL YOUR LOVIN’ 
SHARP DRESSED MAN 


I CAN ATTEST TO THE USEFULNESS AS 
well as the drawbacks of long-term us- 
age of psychotropic drugs [Cover Sto- 


YOU DEFINE PSYCHOANALYSIS AS A 


ROUGH Boy 
My HEAD’S IN MISSISSIPPI 
mM BAD, I’M NATIONWIDE 
DOUBLEBACK 


rigs, July 6]. For four years | was con- 
fined to a mental institution, drugged 
and given little hope for independence 
or recovery. But fortunately, I had the 
support | needed to be freed and survive 
in the outside world. 


long-term series of regular sessions 
with a psychiatrist.” But psychologists 
are now one of the largest groups of psy- 
choanalytic therapists in the country, 


| and have been the major source of the 


increasing ferment and vitality in its 


GorTr ME UNDER PRESSURE 
Give It Up 
CHEAP SUNGLASSES 
SLEEPING BAG 
PLANET OF WOMEN 


practice. Bad things really do happen to 
| good people, and psychoanalysis can be 
| of enormous help in healing the wounds. 
Jonathan H. Slavin, Ph.D., President 
Division of Psychoanalysis 

American Psychological Association 
Waban, Mass. 


Too much emphasis is placed on the 
effectiveness of psychotropic drugs. 
People suffering from mental illness 
must be given an opportunity to work 
through the situations that caused their 
lives to fall apart, and not continually 
take drugs to numb their pain and be- 
come dependent on mind-altering sub- 
stances. We cannot assist people in re- 
covering if all we offer is pills. 

William David Gettys 
Sissonville, W. Va. 





ALSO AVAILABLE: ZZ ToP* 
GREATEST Hits— ONE CAN ONLY WONDER WHAT THE 
effects would be if a large quantity of the 
antipsychotic drug clozapine were 
dumped in the New York City water 
supply. Could Gotham’s citizens cope 
with a spontaneous outburst of sanity? 
Bryan D. Leys 
New York City 
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THE MENTALLY ILL ARE VICTIMS, NOT OF 
mysterious forces or weak character, 
but of bad chemistry. Mental illness is a 
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$ more than fortyyyears, the Toyota Land Cruise 
Survival '™° » seo pardnian 
has roamed the earth as a dominant species. Each 

of the 





; new generation, becoming stronger and better 
Fittest. adapted to the harsh environments in which it’s 
so often found, Like the Amazon, the Sahara, the Arctic. Today, the 
. 1992 Land Cruiser, with its powerful six-cylinder engine, full-time 
four-wheel drive and four side sion is one of the most 
capable all-terrain vehicles in the world. And yet, with its optional 
eight-passenger interior and amenities like an available nine-speaker 
CD audio system, it’s also evolved into one of the most luxurious. 
Call 1-800-GO-TOYOTA if you'd like a Land Cruiser brochure or the 


) location of your nearest dealer. 


“I love what you do for me? 


— > TOYOTA 


TOYOTA REMINDS YOU TO ~ 


TREAD LIGHTLY! “- 


ON PUBLIC AND PRIVATE ©1991 Toyota Motor Sales, US. A., Inc. 








“Mainstream” Ku Klux Klan 


I WAS DEEPLY DISTURBED BY YOUR ARTI- 
cle on Grand Wizard Thom Robb of 
the Ku Klux Klan and the new market- 
ing techniques he is using to improve 
the Klan’s image [Race, July 6]. You 
brought to light the frightening reality 
of the K.K.K.’s goals. I was raised to re- 


spect all human beings, regardless of 


their color or creed, and believe the hu- 
man race is the only race. We live in a 
country that heralds freedom and equal- 
ity. It is sad and repulsive to read about 
the hatred the Klan advocates. It under- 
mines all that our forefathers fought for. 
Kirsten Olean 

North Easton, Mass. 


WHAT A WONDERFUL WORLD IT WOULD 
be if all the white supremacists and all 
the black supremacists and all the yel- 
low supremacists and all the red su- 
premacists on earth woke up one morn- 
ing feeling as Adlai Stevenson did when 
he said in 1963, “Our prayer is that men 
everywhere will learn finally to live as 
brothers.” This morally upright man 
had the answer. The problem is convinc- 
ing us he did. 
Santford W. Martin 
Iilania 


© 1992 American Express Travet Related Services Company, inc 


THANKS FOR ALLOWING KLAN WIZARD 
Robb to voice some of the thoughts that 
millions of us dare not express. Many 
honorable, nonhating whites are getting 
weary of having one race say and do all 
kinds of loathsome things without hay- 
ing those actions criticized as being rac- 
ist. | do not agree with all of Robb’s 
ideas, but many of them are right on 
Norman T. Vick 
Seal Beach, Calif 


Seafood Under the Microscope 
WHILE ERALLY BALANCED, YOUR 
analysis of the current “fish furor” and 
discussion of whether seafood is safe to 
eat [Hearu, June 29] omitted one vital 





point: public health officials say risk of 


illness from eating cooked seafood is as 
much as 100 times less than from eating 
other cooked proteins. Since 1990, fund- 
ing for seafood regulatory programs at 
the Food and Drug Administration has 

increased by more than $18 million. 
Lee J. Weddig, Executive Vice President 

National Fisheries Institute, Inc 

Arlington, Va. 


IT’S NO SURPRISE THAT CONSUMER CON- 
fidence in seafood safety has been shak- 
en when your chart indicates that wild 





salmon can cause salmonellosis. Alaska, 
which accounts for more than half the 
fish caught in the U.S., has the most 
thorough seafood-inspection program in 
the nation. I know of only one case of sal- 
monellosis, which occurred more than 
10 years ago, in conjunction with Alas- 
kan salmon. Even that case was attribut- 
ed to improper preparation, not tainted 
fish, 
Ted Stevens 
U.S. Senator, Alaska 
Washington 


IT IS UNFORTUNATE THAT YOUR ARTICLE 
about seafood’s toxin content said so little 
about the source of these toxins or possi- 
ble solutions. Our beleaguered fishing 
and shellfish industries are being victim- 
ized by society’s using the nation’s oceans 
as dumping grounds for partially treated 
sewage and toxic industrial waste. 

Part of the Boston Harbor “cleanup” 
will include a 9'2-mile-long, 24-ft.-diam- 
eter outfall tunnel, one of the largest in 
the world, which will begin operating in 
1995. This tunnel will carry the partially 
treated waste of 40% of the state’s popu- 
lation into Massachusetts Bay, home of 
one of the richest fishing grounds in 
North America. Even after full second- 
ary treatment, 30% of the toxins will re- 
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main in the sewage effluent. Survival of 


the seafood industry depends upon soci- 

ety’s willingness to accept responsibility 
for its waste. There are solutions. 

Mary EF. Loebig, Co-Founder 

Stop the Outfall Pipe 

Dennis, Mass. 


Big Mac to the Rescue 


MCDONALD'S VARIOUS PROGRAMS PRO- 


vide far more than part-time jobs or ca- 
reer opportunities [Business, June 29]. 
Underlying them all is a commitment to 
excellence—sensitivity to those who are 
handicapped and their limitations, re- 
spect for senior citizens and their con- 
tinuing worth in our society, valuing an 
educated mind and overall responsibil- 
ity for oneself. 

Jill H. Grumman 

Northridge, Calif. 


WHAT MCDONALD'S DOES IN INVESTING 
in people and their neighborhoods is 
wonderful. What isn’t wonderful is 
what McDonald's serves: saturated fat 
and cholesterol. With heart disease be- 
ing the No. 1 killer in the U.S., | would 
like to see McDonald's commitment to 
people extend to human health. How 
about an education program on disease 


prevention, including cutting way back 

on animal-product intake? McDonald's 

even puts its restaurants in hospitals. 

McDonald's gets customers, and the 
hospitals will never run out of patients. 

Shari Goodman 

Santa Ana, Calif. 


MCBRAVO! 
Nancy Coop 
Monarch Beach, Calif. 
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Once More, with Peeling 
Some might 
think that the 
foofaraw over 
Vice President 
Dan Quayle’s 
misspelled | 
potatoe should | 
be forgotten 

and deeply planted [THE WEEK, June 
29]. But some readers felt they had 
only a half-baked idea of how this 

hash came about, and asked for more 
details. Here are the facts. When 
Quayle helped 12-year-old William 
Figueroa in an after-school spelling 
drill, the Vice President relied on 
handwritten flash cards to suggest 
words to be used in the exercise. 

The card with the wrong spelling, 
potatoe, was written by awoman 

who volunteers at Figueroa’s school, 
and it was she who added the 
superfluous e. Young Figueroa did 

not want to correct the Vice 

President and accepted the wrong 
spelling. Of course this still doesn’t 

get Dan out of hot water. Any way you 
slice it, his spelling needs to be 
whipped into shape. 


Now there’s American Express® 
Travelers Cheques for Tivo. Either 
of you can use them because both of 
you have signed them. So the peace 
of mind you've always enjoyed can 
now be shared with another. And 
they're accepted everywhere our 


regular Cheques are, which is pretty 


much everywhere. Don’t leave home 


without them.” 





who sometimes see the world a bit differently. 
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THAT'S THE TICKET: 
Gore and Clinton close 
the convention ina 
crowd of supporters 
and a ready-to-rip 
mood 


LOST PEROT: 
Supporters of the 
uncandidate bewail his 
uncandidacy 
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And Then There 
Were Two 


With Perot folding, Clinton and 
Bush gird for a head-to-head fight 


EVEN IF MACHINE POLITICS IS MOSTLY A RELIC OF 
the past, the Democratic National Convention last 
week managed to resemble something well oiled 
and humming. When the delegates arrived in New 
York City, the primaries had already made Bill Clin- 
ton the party's nominee and Clinton had already 
made Al Gore his running mate. Jubilant at the 
thought that this, at last, might be a winning team, 
the Democrats in Madison Square Garden cheered 
like paid extras. 

Most of them, that is. Jesse Jackson, who had to 
be wrestled into line at the 1988 convention, where 
he controlled 30% of the delegates, came to this one 
with just his (considerable) powers of speech— 
which he couldn't exercise until he reluctantly 
agreed to endorse the Clinton ticket. Mario Cuomo 
who for months had sniped at Clinton from the side 
lines, preached some old-time Democratic religion 
while blessing a ticket with postliberal views on 
welfare (too generous) and government spending 
(ditto). Even Jerry Brown couldn't throw a wrench 








into the works, though he and his cantankerous 
supporters tried. When he finally spoke on Wednes- 
day night, his sulfurous podium performance in- 
cluded no endorsement of his party's ticket. Maybe 
it was resentful party regulars who arranged to 
have Brown leave the stage to the music of a Sousa 
march known to most people as the theme from 
Vonty Python’s Flying Circus 

It was supposed to be Clinton's week, and in most 
respects it was—but for the stunner that would re- 
duce his acceptance speech to a secondary headline 
in Friday's papers. Ross Perot’s sudden withdrawal 
from the race he had never officially entered left 
many supporters across the country feeling be- 
trayed. Their grand, impractical crusade seemed to 
fall victim to the most grimy practical consider 
ations: Perot's inability to rev up his stalled candida- 
cy. Hamilton Jordan and Ed Rollins, his odd-couple 
team of political handlers, were frustrated by the 
candidate’s unwillingness to be handled. First Jor- 
dan was said to be heading for the door, but at mid- 
week it was Kollins who actually left, thwarted by 
Perot’s rejection of a pricey ad campaign. Then, sud- 
denly, Perot himself was gone, stepping aside, he 
said, because he had concluded that he could not win 
in November. Or was he gone? In ‘T'V appearances 
Friday, he talked about helping to form an ill-defined 
third force to endorse congressional candidates 

That still left an army of volunteers in political 
limbo, while both parties scrambled to make them 
feel welcome. Would his supporters turn out to be 





“basically conservative,” as George Bush was quick 
to characterize them? Or were they issuing a “call 
to change,” as Clinton rushed to claim? Early polls 
showed more of Perot’s supporters opting for Clin- 
ton, but many were still too deep in shock to recon- 
sider their options. Some were insisting that they 
would still cast a protest vote for Perot, whose name 
will remain on the ballot in half the states or more. 
In time, many of them will begin warily examining 
the candidates of the two shopworn parties they 
abandoned just a few months ago. 

Perot did seem to send his followers a signal 
about what direction they might take. He spoke 
about having been impressed in recent weeks by a 
“revitalized” Democratic Party. And that was even 
before Clinton’s acceptance speech, which adroitly 
pitched the Democratic tent in the middle-class 
backyard. The President appears to have noticed 
too; he spent the week fishing—but at the Wyoming 
ranch of Secretary of State James Baker, the Bush 
campaign chairman in 1988 who may sign on for a 
repeat engagement. 

As usually happens after a prime-time political 
lovefest, the challengers bounced out of the conven- 
tion way above the incumbents: a Time/cnn poll con- 
ducted on the day Perot quit the race had Clinton- 
Gore topping Bush-Quayle by 20%. That lead was 3 
points larger than the one that Michael Dukakis en- 
joyed in the immediate afterglow of the 1988 con- 
vention. But Dukakis kept his campaign in low gear, 
and the Bush team wiped out his lead with negative 
campaigning. This time the Democrats are taking 
no chances. The day after the convention, Clinton 
and Gore set out on a six-day bus tour from New 
York to St. Louis. In this year’s volatile politics of 
frustration and skepticism, maybe the only thing 
more uncertain than a three-way race is a two-way 
race. (See related stories beginning on page 28.) ee 


A Big Win for 
Asbestos Workers 


Seven firms are found negligent 
in a complex Maryland trial 


WITH TENS OF THOUSANDS OF ASBESTOS CASES 
pending in U.S. courts, a Maryland judge two years 
ago sought to ease the backlog by consolidating more 
than 8,500 claims of negligence and liability. Now the 
first and most significant phase of the nation’s single 
largest asbestos trial has ended with a big victory for 
the plaintiffs. After 12 hours of deliberation, a jury 
found seven companies liable for manufacturing 
asbestos products that they knew or should have 
known were dangerous to workers handling them. 

Asbestos, a mineral once widely used for insula- 
tion and fireproofing, has been linked to fatal respi- 
ratory illnesses. The plaintiffs’ attorneys argued 
that information on the health effects of asbestos 
was available to the industry decades before the is- 
sue gained attention in the late 1960s. 

In the next phase of the trial, the jury will decide 
whether the companies are liable for compensatory 
and punitive damages; then a series of smaller trials 









will determine individual awards. Despite the ob- 
stacles ahead, attorneys are confident that compen- 
sation is at last in sight for the 8,500 Maryland 
plaintiffs. But thousands of others suffering from 
asbestos-related diseases may never live to receive 
the compensation they have pursued so painfully. @ 


Just Clearing the Air 


To curb pollution, the EPA demands 
tougher auto-emissions testing 


THE BUSH ADMINISTRATION MAY BE MAKING LIFE 
easier for industries that pollute the air—but not for 
motorists. Though the White House last month is- 
sued an environmental regulation enabling busi- 
nesses to sidestep provisions of the 1990 Clean Air 
Act, the Environmental Protection Agency has now 
issued a rule that will enforce part of the same mea- 
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OFF THE CAMPAIGN 
TRAIL: Bush lunches 

with inner-city boys at 
Sequoia National Park 


NO ROOM AT 
THE DUMP 

In a move that did 
nothing to improve 
its image, New 
York City sent off 
2,200 tons of 
garbage to the 
heartland last 
month in search of 
a welcoming 
landfill. Alas, the 
detritus, occupying 
30 railcars, was 
rejected in three 
states. After a 
3,000-mile trip, the 
bug-infested cargo 
wound up back 
home, destined for 
the Staten Island 








HEART OF DARKNESS: 
Sarajevans huddle in 
candlelight during a 
two-day shutoff of water 
and power, caused by 
Serb dynamiting of 
power lines, as the 
siege tightens 
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sure by requiring tougher emissions tests and more 
expensive repairs for car owners. 

The proposed regulations, which become final 
in November, require 55 new urban areas to begin 
testing emissions from cars and light trucks by next 
July. That would bring to 177 the number of regions 
conducting such tests. And in about 80 metropoli- 
tan areas with the worst air problems—home to 
more than 60 million automobiles—the test will be 
made much tougher. The simple tail-pipe gauge 
that measures exhaust while the engine idles will be 
gone, The new test requires a high-tech treadmill 
device with the Jetson-ish name dynamometer. It 
collects exhaust while the car idles, accelerates and 
brakes. Then it runs the material through comput- 
erized equipment so sensitive that millions of cars 
now capable of passing inspection are likely to fail. 
And not just old smokies: the era estimates that as 
many as a third of recent-model cars will flunk, in- 
stead of the current 8% to 10%. 

The Epa had good reason to issue the new rules. 
More than 20 years after the government began re- 
quiring annual emissions tests for many cars, half 
of the smog and 90% of the carbon monoxide in the 
air still pours out of tail pipes; the rest comes mainly 
from the smokestacks of factories and oil refineries. 
The new regulations could reduce smog-producing 
emissions and carbon monoxide pollution from ve- 
hicles by 30% in many cities. But repairs to pass the 
test could cost drivers from $25 to $450, a stiff in- 
crease from the present ave rage of $5 
one whose car still can't make the grade even after 
an outlay of $450 will get a waiver until the next re- 
quired test.) Maybe that kind of expense would be 
less painful if industry were also paying its share. & 





ET CETERA 
TAILHOOKED The sex-abuse scandal that followed 
1991's Tailhook convention of Navy and Marine pi- 
lots has shot down a Navy Secretary and held up 
thousands of promotions. Now two top admirals have 
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been hooked—for other incidents. Vice Admiral Jer- 
ry Tuttle, 57, named to head the Navy's air arm, was 
denied promotion for sexist jokes in a newsletter he 
writes. Rear Admiral Joseph Prueher, 49, named to 
take command of the Third Fleet, was gigged for a 
1989 episode at Annapolis, where he was the No. 2 
man, when male midshipmen handcuffed a female 
classmate to a urinal. 


BITTER PILL The Supreme Court may have sus- 
tained American women’s right to choose abortion, 
but it still seems willing to limit the ways to have 
one. In a test case involving the French abortion pill 
RU-486, the Justices by a 7-to-2 vote upheld an ap- 
pellate-court ruling that bars return of the drug toa 
pregnant woman. U.S. customs agents had seized 
the pills from Leona Benten, 29, who had legally ac- 
quired them abroad. The court left open the ques- 
tion of the constitutionality of the U.S. ban on RU- 
486. Benten now plans to have a surgical abortion. 


WORLD 


Another Cease-Fire 
In Bosnia—Too Late? 


New offensives s have gobbled ui up 
much of what little was left 


IF THEY EVER GO INTO EFFECT, CEASE-FIRES IN 
what was once Yugoslavia tend to be a passing fad; 
roughly 30 have come and gone since the civil wars 
began in June 1991. Nonetheless, leaders of the 
Serb, Croat and Muslim communities of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, conferring in London through inter- 
mediaries (they refused to talk face-to-face) ar- 
ranged one more truce, which was supposed to 
begin this Sunday evening. Even on the off chance 
that it holds, will there be enough of Bosnia left to 
call a country? The answer probably is no. 








While world attention has centered on Sarajevo, 


the Serbs and Croats who already control most of 


Bosnia have been taking over more of what had 
been left outside their grasp. A Serb offensive in 
northern Bosnia last week linked two pieces of ter- 
ritory to form the “Derventa corridor’’—a continu- 
ous belt of Serb-held territory running all the way 
from Serbia proper through the town of Derventa to 
Serb-populated zones of Croatia. At the Croatian 
end, the Serbs fired a 155-mm artillery shell that 
slammed into a soccer stadium crowded with refu- 
gees on the Croatian side of the Sava River, killing 
13 people and injuring 60. In eastern Bosnia, Gor- 
azde was the only sizable town still in Muslim 
hands, and it was under Serb assault and siege, its 
streets reportedly littered with corpses. Fighting 
around the southern town of Mostar, the chief objec- 
tive of a recent Croat offensive, also intensified. Sa- 
rajevo went without power or water for 48 hours af- 
ter Serbs blew up power lines. Though service was 
restored, the shutoff illustrated how tight a vise the 
besiegers have clamped on the city. 

Two incidents raised the possibility of U.S. and 
Western involvement in the fighting, if it resumes. 
Four Yugoslav planes buzzed two American war- 
ships in the Adriatic. Though no shots were fired, 
three of the planes turned back only after American 
radar had locked on to them—a preliminary step to 
shooting. In Sarajevo a Canadian member of the 
United Nations peacekeeping force exchanged fire 
with a Serbian sniper, who was killed. Some West- 
ern officers fear that similar incidents could trigger 
a kind of unplanned, back-door military interven- 
tion. But the Western powers are still determined to 
avoid deliberate intervention, and soon nothing 
may be left for intervention to save anyway. Mladen 
Klemencic, a military analyst in the Croatian capital 
of Zagreb, speculates that the Serbs agreed to a 
cease-fire because they “are satisfied with the mili- 
tary results they have achieved. They have their 
corridor, so their job is finished.” (See related story 
on page 47.) | 


A Fresh Push for 
Middle East Peace 


Rabin urges Arabs and Israelis 
alike to give the process a chance 


IN HIS DEBUT SPEECH BEFORE ISRAEL'S PARLIAMENT 
as the country’s new Prime Minister, Yitzhak Rabin 
suggested that Arab heads of state come to Jerusa- 
lem to talk peace. Actually, Arab leaders have long 
had a standing invitation to do that, and Rabin was 
just repeating it—predictably, to no avail. But the 
Prime Minister followed up with an extraordinary 
appeal to his own countrymen to shake off the siege 
mentality that until now has made the concessions 
required for peace too scary for them to contem- 
plate. “No longer is it true,” Rabin said, “that ‘the 
whole world is against us.’ We must overcome the 
sense of isolation that has held us in its thrall for al- 
most half a century.” 

In so saying, Rabin sought to prepare his people 











for meaningful negotiations aimed at establishing 
-alestinian self-rule in the occupied West Bank 
and Gaza Strip. For the first time in a decade, a 
government exists that appears able to deliver 
such a deal. Rabin had originally pledged to form a 
centrist administration, but having failed to at- 
tract the ultra-nationalist Tzomet party into his co- 
alition, he wound up with a left- 
leaning bloc, the most dovish in 
Israel's history. Labor’s major 
alignment partner is Meretz, a 
constellation of peacenik orga- 
nizations that favors allowing 
the Palestinians to decide their 
own fate. 

Immediately after hearing 
Rabin’s message, the Bush Ad- 
ministration moved to recon- 
struct ties that were badly 
strained under Rabin's predeces- 
sor, Yitzhak Shamir of the right- 
wing Likud party. Bush dis- 
patched Secretary of State James 
Baker to meet with the new Is- 
raeli administration and arrange 
for the next round of regional 
peace talks, scheduled to take 
place in Rome in a month or two. 
Given Rabin’s pledge to slow con- 
struction of settlements in the 
occupied territories, Israeli and American officials 
expressed confidence that Washington would ap- 
prove at least part of the $10 billion in loan guaran- 
tees Jerusalem is seeking to help resettle Jewish 
immigrants from the former Soviet Union. 

Egypt, the only Arab country to recognize Israel, 
was upbeat about Rabin’s speech—so much so that 
President Hosni Mubarak invited the new Prime 
Minister to Egypt for a summit this week. The reac- 
tion of the rest of the Arab world, however, was 
markedly jaundiced. The cool response in part re- 
flected a realization that the Arab side is on the 
spot. When Shamir was in power, the peace process 
was a bit of a joke. Now that Israel appears to be seri- 
ous about it, the Arab parties are in the unaccus- 
tomed situation of having to get serious about peace 
themselves. (See related story on page 48.) a 


Attempted Murder? 


The lawyer who is prosecuting the 
Communist Party is nearly killed 


SPECTACULAR ACCIDENTS ARE SO COMMON ALONG 
Moscow’s broad avenues, where drivers weave 
through multiple lanes at high speed, that they rarely 
merit public attention. But when a private car forced a 
speeding government Volga sedan into oncoming traf- 
fic last week, causing the Volga to sideswipe another 
car, somersault across four lanes and knock down a 
tree, some Russian officials called the crash an assas- 
sination attempt. Why? The Volga carried Sergei 
Shakhrai, former Russian Deputy Prime Minister 
and President Boris Yeltsin's top lawyer in a court 
case that will decide the fate of the Communist Party 
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VOTE OF CONFIDENCE: 
The new Prime 
Minister conferring on 
the floor of the 
Knesset while Shamir 
passes by 
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Saying bon voyage to 
your old spreadsheet is 
easier than you think. 













Someday 
soon, you'll prob- 











of ably be making 
{ a decision about a 

— spreadsheet. 

Lia that will 
\ae_ 4 EERAUD f , probably mean 
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~} SPREADSHEET j \) that day comes, 
(‘2S Ri=z= Str, = = SN Zs we hope you'll 
Se aii explore a little 

the praddeetuorthsaitchngor before shoving 


off in the same old boat youre in now. 
You won't have to look ~~ 
very far to discover new 
Microsoft’ Excel 4.0 for 
Windows. It’s the spread- 















Then there are learning tools like 
Wizards, which are step-by-step guides of 
various features. Everything’s designed 
to help you get your day-to-day number- 
crunching done with the greatest of ease. 

But how easy is it to switch? 

First of all, naturally you can bring 
all of your existing 1-2-3° work with you, 
because Microsoft Excel reads and writes 
all your 1-2-3 files, and runs your 1-2-3 
macros—unmodified. So your investment 
with Lotus is safe. 

What's more, Microsoft Excel lets 
you learn using what you already know. 
With Help for Lotus 1-2-3 users, when 
you enter your familiar 1-2-3 


AAA 
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commands, Microsoft Excel 
4.0 for Windows shows you 
the corresponding command. 


sheet that makes your every- ; (By the way, were the 
day spreadsheet tasks —not only spreadsheet forWindows 
to mention more complex that offers this easy way to 
things—amazingly easy. a Surprised?) 

i how easy? el if ei 

ry one-step ss, using Lotus 1 

just-about-every- id ws or Borland’ 
pe For exam- “Quattro! Pro, you 
ple, Autosum* in- ime PEAT CR NG can upgrade to new 
stantly totals rowsor Mime ir or Winds si om Microsoft Excel 4.0 for 
columns with a click-click of your mouse. | Windows for $129" (There's even a 90-day 

Autoformat lets you apply one of 14 money-back guarantee*’) 


professionally designed, sharp-looking 
formats to your worksheet with another 










click of your mouse. 
wy They're both 
GA part of our customiz- 
able Toolbar, which 


also has a number 
of other 
handy 
features, 
such asa 
\ Spelling 
Checker 
and instant 
charting. 
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Using your 1-2-3 files, your own macros and familiar 
commands in Microsoft Excel 4.0 for Windows is no problem. 
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But there’s much more to Microsoft 
Excel 4.0 for Windows than we can tell 
you about here. We recommend asking for 
a demoat your local software reseller’s. Or 
just give us a call at (800) {2 
323-3577, Department 
Y46, to find out more orto | 
order your copy. 

Before you know it, / - é 
you could find yourself giv- | = . 
ing your old spreadsheet naan 
the old heave-ho. 







The spreadsheet for Windows. 
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Shakhrai, who is trying to prove that the party, | Visa International vs. American Express and Coca- 
which Yeltsin banned last year, was an illegal in- | Cola vs. Pepsi-Cola. 
stitution even under Soviet law, emerged from the Visa has forked over $20 million to Olympic or- 
smashed car with only a bruised shoulder. His | ganizers to make its charge plate the Games’ official 
bodyguard, who was thrown through the wind- | credit card, while Coca-Cola has plunked down $33 
shield, broke both legs, and his chauffeur suffered | million to become the official soft drink. Challeng- 
an injured spine. The mystery driver sped away, | ers, who pay no entry fee to play, attempt to disrupt 
leading some of Shakhrai’s colleagues to suspect | the exclusive promotional campaigns with dis- 
foul play. “We don’t know yet whether it was | guised Olympic tie-in ads of their own. American 
just an ordinary traffic accident,” a spokes- | Express denies that it is playing ambush. Instead its 
man said. As the investigation began, Shakhrai, | clever effort, unveiled last week, is billed as “correc- 
who dismissed the assassination theory, returned | tive advertising,” aimed at misperceptions fostered 
to work. @ | by Visa advertising that the American Express card 
is not accepted in Barcelona. “The Olympics don’t 
take American Express,” warns Visa. Counters the 
ET CETERA American Express ad: “And remember, to visit 
Spain, you don't need a visa.” Pepsi is taking a senti- 
RESIGNED TO DISUNITY When the “velvet revolu- | mental approach. Its commercial features Magic 
tion” brought democracy to his country in 1989, Va- | Johnson, a mainstay of the U.S. basketball team. 
clay Havel hoped a strong and unified Czechoslova- Non-Olympians count themselves winners 
kia would help anchor a peaceful postcommunist | when surveys show that consumers cannot tell 
Central Europe. Last week Havel’s vision finally fad- | which company has the official imprimatur. The 
ed when Slovakia’s parliament split the country by | real Games, however, could end up the loser if the 
declaring its sovereignty. Moments later Havel | corporate games get so rough that companies de- 











CORPORATE GAMES: stepped down as President of Czechoslovakia, giv- | cide to quit paying for exclusive sponsorships. The 
Having paid millions to ing up a long struggle to broker a federal power- | money collected from selling rights goes for train- 
be official Olympic sharing agreement. He may well be the leading | ing players and staging trial competitions. a 
sponsors, Coke and candidate when the separate Czech Republic estab- 

Visa are miffed at lishes the new office of president 

competitors’ attempts ati bik : 


to grab some glory New Competition for 
_ Cable Companies 


After a long fight, the FCC allows 
phone companies to carry TV signals 


THE CABLE TELEVISION INDUSTRY HAS LONG EYED 
telephone companies warily, and now the Federal 
Communications Commission has given it ample 
reason for that concern. The Fcc has granted phone 
companies the right to carry TV programming into 
millions of homes. The controversial decision is a 
major victory for phone operators, which will now 
be able to transmit TV shows, movies, sports and 
news formerly carried only by cable and broadcast 
networks, They will also be allowed to acquire a fi- 
nancial stake of up to 5% in programmers like CNN, 
Walt Disney and even cps. The ruling is expected to 
pave the way for new consumer services, including 
interactive television and home shopping, and to 
lower cable rates by promoting more competition. 
In return for the new freedoms, phone carriers 
must open their networks to all comers. 
lhe cable industry, which fears being run over 
by its much larger rivals, immediately attacked the 
Who’ Ss the Loser? Fcc order. Cable companies complain that phone 
carriers can compete unfairly by drawing on rate- 


Corporate sponsors get thashed payer funds to subsidize new TV ventures and us- 
ing their monopoly over local telephone lines to re- 


in the Olympics’ newest event strict access from competitors. Although the rcc 


| 
THE OLYMPIC GAMES MAY BE STARTING IN BARCELO- | vowed to guard against such practices, skeptics 
na, but the affiliated Corporate Sponsor Marketing | point out that the agency's resources are too limited 
Games have been going hot and heavy for some | for it to do so. Critics also note that any gains con- 
| time. The main event is a piratical competition | sumers realize from lower cable pric es could be 
known as ambush marketing. The venues are mag- | more than offset by the $100 billion to $500 billion 
azines and television. The major matches so far are | they may end up paying to upgrade the tele phone 
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system to transmit high-speed video information. 

While the plan is far-reaching, the Fcc hopes to 
go even further. Federal law still prohibits phone 
companies from producing TV shows. And rules bar- 
ring phone operators from owning cable-T'V systems 
also remain intact. But the Fcc intends to lobby Con- 
gress to waive both restrictions. The FCC also gave 
the cable industry’s push into telecommunications a 
boost by proposing that local phone companies be 
prohibited from offering a new pocket telephone ser- 
vice. Says Kenneth McGee, an analyst at the Gartner 
Group: “The Fcc wants to redefine the communica- 
tions industry in America.” The risk is that the Fcc 
may be unwittingly replacing two separate monopoly 
franchises with one supermonopoly. a 


Fire and Ice-T 


Protesters demand that Time Warner 
pull its Body Count album 


THE 1,100 SHAREHOLDERS WHO CRAMMED INTO TIME 
Warner's annual meeting, held this year in Beverly 
Hills’ Regent Beverly Wilshire, had more than finan- 
cial statements on their minds. Police representa- 
tives and other critics blasted the company for re- 
leasing black rapper Ice-T’s Body Count album and 
its Cop Killer cut, which contains such lines as “Die 
Pig, Die!” During the five-hour session, actor Charl- 








ton Heston denounced ‘Time Warner for, among oth- | 


er things, shipping the compact discs to radio 
stations in miniature body bags. (A company spokes- 
man said the bags were in keeping with the theme of 
the album, which includes cuts warning about the 
dangers of drug use and gang warfare.) 

Gerald Levin, Time Warner president and co- 
chief executive officer, said the firm would not pull 
the album, which he described as “depicting the de- 
spair and anger that hang in the air of every Ameri- 
can inner city, not advocating attacks on police.” He 
said Time Warner would sponsor a TV forum for 
artists, law-enforcement officials and others to dis- 
cuss such topics as racism and free speech. Levin 
also said the company was declaring a 4-for-1 stock 
split and increasing its dividend 12%. a 


ET CETERA 
IF YOU CAN'T BEAT’EM. . . ‘The cost of developing new 
computer chips has propelled some formerly fierce 
rivals into unlikely alliances. The latest: IBM, To- 
shiba and Siemens will unite to create memory 
chips 16 times as powerful as any existing today, 


while Advanced Micro Devices and Fujitsu will 


work together on flash memory chips, which could 
one day replace disk drives. Suddenly a major 


weapon in the U.S.-Japanese trade war looks more | 


like a plowshare than a sword. 


END OF AN ERA Starting out in 1957 with $70,000, 
M.LT. engineer Ken Olsen, 66, founded the Digital 
Equipment Corp., which grew into the world’s sec- 
ond largest computer maker, a $14 billion firm. 
Now, under the gun for DEC’s financial woes—a 
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huge loss is anticipated for the quarter just ended— 
he is stepping down. Olsen foresaw the decline of 
giant mainframe computers in favor of smaller 
minicomputers, but he failed to anticipate the revo- 
lution in even smaller workstations and PCs. 


FINE TUNING With domestic inflation running at 
more than 4% annually, Germany's Bundesbank 
sought to dampen it by raising the benchmark dis- 
count rate for lending to banks a hefty .75%, to 
8.75%, the highest level since 1931. But to spur 
world economic recovery, the board at the same 
time left unchanged, at 9.75%, the so-called Lom- 
bard rate, which governs charges for overnight 
loans among banks in Germany and has a wider in- 
ternational impact than the discount rate. 


HEALTH & SCIENCI 


Now for Something 
Really Nasty 


Anew dinosaur find in Utah makes 
Tyrannosaurus rex look cuddly 


DINOSAUR LORE HAS IT THAT TYRANNOSAURUS REX, 
the king of the giant lizards, was the meanest crea- 
ture ever to roam the earth: 10 m (33 ft.) long with 
15-cm (6-in.) teeth and a voracious appetite. But fos- 
silized claw, skull and jaw bones found in a quarry 
in eastern Utah point to a dinosaur that, while 
smaller than Tyrannosaurus, was probably a whole 
lot nastier. Labeled the “Utahraptor” until a more 
suitable scientific name can be found, the 7-m (20- 
ft.), one-ton beast is the largest specimen ever seen 
of a variety of dinosaur known as the Velociraptor, 
an upright, fast-moving carnivore that sported an 
enormous claw on the back of each foot for slashing 
at prey. It was, according to one researcher, “the 
wolverine of the Cretaceous.” 

Until the latest discovery, the largest veloci- 
raptor ever found was about the size of a human. 
But that did not stop Steven Spielberg from fea- 
turing supersize velociraptors in his upcoming 
movie Jurassic Park, based on the Michael Crichton 
novel of the same name. In it, real dinosaurs, 
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BAD BREEDING 
The real danger to 
spotted owls in the 
Pacific Northwest, 
says Agriculture 
Secretary Edward 
Madigan, may 

not be loggers 
destroying 
habitats but 
interbreeding, 
which weakens 
bloodlines. Mating 
with barred owls 
means offspring 
aren't purebreds. 
Environmentalists 
say such matings 
are probably rare. 


DON'T LOOK NOW: 
Luckily the wolverine of 
dinosaurs stalks 
humans only in movies 
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Menopause is the re¢ 


(conjugated estrogens tablets) qa reason 





| on Premarin. Ask your 


The symptoms of menopause are very real: The more times you answer "yes! the greater 
hot flashes, vaginal dryness and night sweats your risk of developing osteoporosis. 
which may cause sleep disturbances. 
| hich may c Lust lee di turb ince sian ACTOR TEST 
/ For millions of women, these symptoms 
are effectively treated with estrogen replace- QUESTION YES NO 
ment therapy. : 1. Do you have a small, thin frame or are you 
And, the same treatment that relieves the Caucasian or Asian? 
symptoms of menopause Can also help 2. Do you have a family history of osteoporosis? 


Are you a postmenopausal woman? 


=~ 


prevent osteoporosis (brittle bones), a disease 
that develops in about one of every four 


' women over 50. 5. Have you been taking thyroid medication 
or cortisone-like drugs for asthma, arthritis, 


THE CONNECTION BETWEEN seeae 
6. Is your diet low in dairy products and other 
MENOI AUSE AND OST EO OROSIS aimee cna 
e 


. 7. Are you physically inactive? 
After menopause, your body produces very 

little estrogen. Without estrogen, your bones 

can become fragile, more likely to break. Clip out and take to your doctor. 


In fact, half of the bone mass women lose is 
lost in the first seven years after menopause ASK YOUR DOCTOR ir ESTROGEN 
begins. What’s more, bone loss is irreversible. THERAPY iS RIGHT FOR You 
es 


But even if some bone loss has occurred, 


Have you had a hysterectomy? 





8. Do you now or have you ever smoked? 


estrogen can help prevent further loss. So it’s Regular weight bearing exercise and calcium 
| important to ask your doctor if you're at risk are important for everyone. However, for 


of developing brittle bones. women at risk of osteoporosis, they may not be 
enough. Estrogen, as part of a total treatment 


HOW WOULD YOU ANSWER THESE program including diet and exercise, can be an 
IMPORTANT QUESTIONS? effective way to help prevent osteoporosis. The 
° estrogen doctors prescribe most is Premarin® 
Of course, some women are at greater risk Premarin has been shown to reduce hip and 
for osteoporosis than others. This brief test forearm fractures by approximately 60%...so 
will help determine your personal risk factor. ask your doctor if it’s right for you. 


NOMIOSANON SONATE 


doctor if osteoporosis is 
CONF OIE LE 


THE SIDE EFFECTS OF EST ROGEN should include fo pe et of si ie 
or uterus, unusual vaginal bleeding, abnorma 
SHOULD BE CONSIDERED. blood clotting, or hen ‘ina . 





As with all drugs, there can be side effects While women entering menopause are not 
with estrogen. One is the possibility of devel- likely to become pregnant, estrogens should not 
oping cancer of the uterus. Be sure to discuss be used during pregnancy because of possible 
this with your doctor. If you've had a hyster- risk to the fetus. 


ectomy, you don’t have this risk. 
hf you ask your or whether you're at SYMPTOMS OF MENOPAUSE 
risk for osteoporosis, it’s also 
rm inten him S STaPineise a 
e 


or her about all issues 
relating to your If you’re one of the women at risk for osteo- 
personal health porosis, you need to find out about it. Your 
and family doctor may recommend estrogen replacement 
health history. therapy. Premarin® is the most widely studied 
This history estrogen and the one doctors prescribe most. In 
fact, more than 7 million women in the 
U.S. alone rely on Premarin for the 
treatment of symptoms of menopause 
or as part of a program to help prevent 
osteoporosis. 
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grown from bits of ancient pNa to populate a theme | 
park, go on a rampage and terrorize humans | 


trapped there. Until the Utah find, Spielberg's 
creatures would have been just another Hollywood 
exaggeration; now, they will seem even more mon- 


strously real. S 


Milky Way Monster 


Bursts of gamma rays point to a black 
hole at the center of our galaxy 


IT IS KNOWN AS THE GREAT ANNIHILATOR: A MYSTE- 
rious region close to the center of the Milky Way gal- 
axy that spews out bursts of high-energy gamma 
rays. A popular theory held that the Great Annihila- 
tor was actually a gigantic black hole, a million stars 
collapsed into a single object so dense that its gravity 
wouldn't let even light escape. New information 
gathered by the Very Large Array radio telescope in 
New Mexico and published in Nature has found that 
this theory is slightly off the mark. The Great Annihi- 
lator does indeed seem to be a black hole, but it’s only 
as massive as a single star, and it's merely close to, 
but not right at, the center of the Milky Way. 

An important part of the theory, however, still 
seems valid. It holds that as additional gas falls into 
the black hole, it is compressed and heated. This 
process creates positrons, one form of the strange 
stuff Known as antimatter; as the positrons are 
flung out into space, they eventually collide with in- 
terstellar clouds. Result: enormous explosions. 

Every subatomic particle has a corresponding 
antiparticle, identical in mass but differing in one 
crucial characteristic, like electric charge. Posi- 
trons, which carry a positive charge, are the anti- 
particles of electrons, which are negative. Matter 
and antimatter destroy each other whenever they 
meet, and because interstellar clouds are full of 
electrons, these particular collisions have been fin- 
gered as the power behind the Great Annihilator. 

Black holes are thought to be rather common in 
the galaxy, so why has only one Great Annihilator 








COSMIC DETECTIVE: 
been found? The answer may be that the galactic The multiple-dish Very 
core is unusually full of gas clouds; these provide Large Array radio 
lots of matter for the antimatter to run into, Other telescope has fingered 
parts of the galaxy are just too empty for black holes _ the Great Annihilator 
to create much of a bang. a 

ET CETERA 


RISK-FREE OYSTERS? Raw oysters often carry the 
hepatitis A virus, which causes a truly unpleasant 
(though not necessarily fatal) liver disease. Now 
comes a vaccination of sorts, and one that many 
people will find easier to swallow than the oysters. 
According to a report in the journal Epidemiology, 
chasing oysters with a glass of wine or a cocktail 
can reduce the risk by a whopping 90% no matter 
how many oysters are downed. It’s the first time 
anyone has shown alcohol can prevent viral illness. 


ROUSING NEWS Johns Hopkins researchers say they 
have discovered what may be the essential signal 
that triggers erection: a tiny secretion of nitric ox- 
ide by penile nerves. An ointment that promotes the 
production of nitric oxide might alleviate impo- 
tence; one that inhibits production could relieve 
priapism, prolonged erections unrelated to desire. 
Also, if nitric oxide turns out to rouse the clitoris, 
medicated cream could help women reach orgasm. 


ES 
MILESTONES 


MARRIED. Whitney Houston, 28, pop superstar and two-time 
Grammy winner; and Bobby Brown, 23, hit pop-R. and B. 
singer with a 1989 Grammy of his own; in Mendham, N.J. 


AILING. Olivia Newton-John, 43, pert Australian singer 
whose hits include Have You Never Been Mellow and Physi- 
cal; with breast cancer; in Malibu, Calif. Newton-John 
said she disclosed the illness herself “to save ‘enquiring 
minds’ 95¢." 


RECOVERING. Nell Carter, 42, Tony- and Emmy-winning (for 
Ain't Misbehavin’) singer-actress; after brain surgery for an 
aneurysm; in Los Angeles. 


RECOVERING. Pope John Paul Il, 72, after a four-hour opera- 
tion to remove his gallbladder and a benign tumor from his 


rIME 


colon; in Rome. Biopsies taken before and during surgery 
showed the growth was not malignant; a pre-op car scan re- 
vealed stones in the gallbladder. Doctors said the Pope's dis- 
tress had no connection to injuries sustained in 1981 when 
Mehmet Ali Agca shot the Pontiff in the abdomen during an 
assassination attempt. 


DIED. Albert Pierrepoint, 87, Britain's best-known hangman, 
who dispatched 433 men and 17 women in a 25-year career; 
in Southport, England. Pierrepoint, whose father and uncle 
were public executioners, hanged World War II traitor Wil- 
liam Joyce, known as Lord Haw Haw, and Ruth Ellis, the last 
woman executed in Britain. He defended the noose as hu- 
mane and quick (11 sec. when done properly), but when he 
retired in 1956 (soon after Ellis’ hanging) he became a vigor- 
ous opponent of capital punishment. 
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By MICHAEL KRAMER 


l WAS LIKE A REPUBLICAN CONVEN- 
tion. Everything worked. The 
words were good. The television 


was good. The propaganda espe 





cially, was good—in fact astonish- 
ingly good for a party forced to ac- 
cept a wrenching philosophical tug off its 
traditional moorings. The also-rans, as 
signed supporting roles, performed as if 
they were claiming the prize, with only 
the habitually cranky Brown proffering a 
(predictable) sour note 
Che Democrats did it, and they were 
rewarded. The bounce was theirs, the big 
gest in 50 years. But the Candidate has 
been a front runner before, and he fully ex 
pects to be playing cat h-up again. So he 
smiled and went along and shared in the 
wonder—but the Candidate is a realist and 





he knows it. So he said, quietly and almost 
to himself, “It won't be easy. Bush is 
wrong about most things, but he was right 
when he said this is a weird yeal 

There was, however, one survey result 
Bill Clinton coveted—and he was truly 
pleased when he got it. According to his 
campaign's own research, which has been 
famously rigorous and appropriately pes 
imistic, the number of people willing to 
think of Clinton as President has gone 
through the roof. That was the week’s 
goal, a “mission defined” and a “mission 
iccomplished,” to borrow the words of the 
man Clinton would replace It's con 
firmed,” Clinton was told last Friday. “We 
have our second chance. The playing field 
has been leveled 

Clinton’s success in New York City was 
the product of three carefully plotted moves 





lhe first, the culmination of a long and dic- 
tatorially controlled process, Was the cre 
ition of a platform that moves the Demo 
cratic Party unambiguously to the political 
center. The second, the 14-min. biographi 
cal film that preceded Clinton's acceptance 
speech, began the arduous task ol 
creating empathy for a candidate 
carrying enough political baggage 
to fill a container ship. The third 
the acceptance address itself 
well crafted and eloquently deliv 
ered, ifa bit long—was most signil 
icant for its contemptuous strikes 
at Bush. Clinton’s mocking dis- 
paragement of Bush's disdain for 
‘the vision thing” signaled the be 
ginning of a bruising, take-no 
prisoners campaign whose out- 
come may be decided, in the 
words of a Bush aide, with a low 
turnout of turned-off voters who 
disgustedly choose the “least 
worst alternative 
One of those alternatives van 
ished last week as Ross Perot shut down 
his campaign with all the brutality of a 
plant manager pink slipping loyal work- 
ers at Christmas. His method contirmed 
ments of his character 





the worst asst 
Without warning, Perot stranded the mil 
lions who had poured themselves into his 
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effort, whom he had repeatedly promised 
to “serve” selflessly if only they would fol- 
low his lead. 

Of the many reasons posited for Perot’s 
decision, the most laughable was Perot’s 
“conclusion” that his continuation in the 
race would throw the election into the 
House of Representatives, thereby depriv- 
ing the next President of the time required 
to prepare for office. Oblivious to the 
stunned cries of betrayal, Perot insisted, as 
he tiresomely does with every gesture, that 
he was interested only in the good of the 
country. The most probable explanation for 
Perot’s reversal is simpler: he couldn't take 
the heat. Politics is perhaps the only profes- 
sional game amateurs truly believe they 
can win. “Even professionals who've been 
in the minor leagues all their 
lives don't really appreciate 
what awaits them at the pres- 
idential level,” says Michael 
Dukakis, who has more than 
a nodding acquaintance with 
the majors. As a nonprofes- 
sional, Perot recoiled when 
reality intruded, a petulant 
autocrat who apparently ex- 
pected a grateful nation to 
crown him without dissent. 

Bush and Clinton reacted 
like political ambulance 
chasers, each inviting Pe- 
rot’s folks to “sign on” and 
offering predictable theories 
for what it all meant. Bush's 
handlers said Perot's exit 
helped the President most 
because a majority of Perot followers were 
self-described white conservatives. An- 
other view, supported by last Friday’s 
quickie polls, was that those conservatives 
walked away from Bush's “failed, status 
quo” presidency and will turn to Clinton 
as the only remaining nonincumbent 
agent of change. This analysis (spun to ne- 
gate the Democrats’ earlier hope that 
Bush and Perot would eventually lock 
themselves in a death grip that would car- 
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Bowing out and breaking hearts: Perot announces that since his 
candidacy “would be disruptive to the country,” he will not run 


cede the “cotton South” to 
Bush and admit that such 
electoral-vote powerhouses 
as Florida and Texas will 
probably remain with the 
G.o.p. But they believe that Al 
Gore will help secure the 
border states and that Clin- 
ton will do almost as well in 


| the Northeast as Dukakis did in 1988. Both 


sides think Washington, Oregon and Colo- 
rado will go for Clinton, and the Presi- 
dent's men concede privately that the big- 
gest prize of all, California, will probably 
be Clinton's, “It’s lost,” says a Bush aide. 
“Gore appeals to the environmental 
wackos out there, and the state’s lousy 
economy is blamed on us. We'd need a big 
recovery to get competitive there, and 
we're not going to get it.” The bottom line 


» CLINTON AIDE GEORGE STEPHANOPOULOS 


ry both over the precipice) holds that Pe- 
rot's followers were, like Clinton, fiscal 
conservatives and social liberals. 
Strategists on both sides are more 
comfortable with the known terrain of a 
two-man race. The Republicans see their 
“electoral lock” triumphing again. “We're 
looking at a victory resembling the coali- 
tion of states that has won for us in the 
past,” said Republican chairman Rich 
Bond, “the South, of course, and most of 
the small Western states, with some good 
showings in the Midwest and a few North- 
eastern pick-offs."" The Democrats con- 


30 


of this early speculation is familiar: anoth- 
er election decided by small margins in 
the Rust Belt bastions—Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Illinois and Michigan. 

All of this assumes that blacks, who are 
not exactly thrilled with Clinton, return to 
the Democrats in decent numbers and that 
after the gutter balls are rolled both Bush 
and Clinton are still standing as viable con- 
tenders on Nov. 3. As each side began its 
effort to render this assumption bogus, the 
strategies were on full display. “Clinton’s 
speech was the road map for us,” said his 
aide, George Stephanopoulos. “The lines of 
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| attack and defense are all there.” Said a 


White House official: “Bond has _tele- 
graphed almost everything we're going to 
do. It’s now a matter of execution.” 

The Republicans will push against Clin- 
ton on three broad fronts: character, record 
and ideology. Character has two compo- 
nents. As currently scripted, the “dirty 
stuff’—Gennifer Flowers, draft evasion 
and the like—will be recycled near the end 
of the campaign, and then only if neces- 
sary. “Given the Willie Horton backlash,” 
says a Bush adviser, “we're going to wait 
and see how bad it has to get.’’ Character’s 
second prong sees Clinton as too eager to 
please and therefore too “soft” to be Presi- 
dent. “It's admittedly hard and probably 
impossible to portray Bush as the change 
guy,” says a White House assistant, “so 
risk is our card: Yes, communism is dead, 
but there’s a lot of bad news around the 
world, and we want voters to consider the 
risk they'll take with a novice as they warm 
to their desire for change.” But “to run 
with that effectively,” retorts Stephano- 
poulos, “you have to give it content, and 
that means talking about Clinton-as-com- 
promiser. We'll turn that into an action/in- 
action argument, since Bush is seen as a 
paralyzed domestic leader. Sure Clinton 
compromised; that's how he got things 
done.” 

Clinton believes his mere persever- 
ance, the resolution and stamina he dem- 
onstrated through six grueling months at 
the hands of the tabloids and his primary 
opponents, is answer enough for those 
who doubt his toughness. “In the end, 
though,” says Stephanopoulos, ‘‘we'll 
prove or disprove the proposition—and all 
the others too—when we match up face to 











face.” It is impossible to overestimate the 
importance of the presidential debates to 
Clinton, who does not shy from the Reagan 
analogy. In 1980, with Jimmy Carter per- 
ceived as ineffectual, Reagan was hobbled 
by the inchoate fear that he was a war- 
monger, a lingering unease that persisted 
until Reagan deftly deflected the charge in 
the debates as the hapless Carter looked 
on. Clinton knows, similarly, that con- 





cerns about his character have lodged in 
the collective consciousness and_ that 
they'll remain there as time bombs until | 


yt ime 


and we'll make sure that people do—you'll 
see that we'll raise taxes on the wealthy 
only, and we'll spend to rebuild the na- 
tion’s infrastructure, which anyone who 
isn’t asleep knows needs massive fixing.” 
The Democrats’ mantra can be under- 
stood in a single sentence: “Everyone 
knows domestic policy bores Bush," says 
Stephanopoulos, “so it’s no wonder he’s 
presiding over the worst economy since 
Herbert Hoover.” The Republicans are 
readying two responses. ‘There will be a 
reform agenda soon,” promises Bond— 





Leaderless: In the Perot petition headquarters in Tallahassee, campaign workers 
grieve moments after the Texan’s sudden withdrawal 


the electorate focuses seriously, which he 
expects won't happen until he and Bush 
argue eye to eye. 

“Clinton is the failed Governor of a 
small state who couldn't move Arkansas 
above near-bottom rankings in everything 
despite a legislature of his own party,” 
says Bond, enunciating the G.o.p.’s slash at 
Clinton’s gubernatorial record. “Will any- 
one want him to do for America what he’s 
done for Arkansas?” Stephanopoulos 
counters, “Will anyone not understand 
the Federal Government's complicity in 
strangling the states’ ability to function? 
We've got tons of quotes from even Repub- 





lican Governors saying just that.” 


HE OLDEST OF REPUBLICAN AT- 
tacks—that any Democratic 
candidate is, by ideological def- | 
inition, a liberal big spender is 
also in full flower. “Clinton has 
stolen our calls for investment 
and entrepreneurship,” says G.o.p. consul- 
tant Roger Stone. “He's got the words, but 
the music is still all about big government 
and higher taxes.” That's right, concedes 





Stephanopoulos, “but if you look closely— 


and to muddy perceptions it will likely in- 
corporate much of what Clinton has al- 
ready put forward. “Steal shamelessly,” 
says a Bush aide. “Don’t let the Democrats 
draw economic contrasts unfavorable to 
us.” The trouble here is that the Bush 
White House has been laboring for almost 
a year to bring forth a “reform agenda” ac- 
ceptable to the Republicans’ various fac- 
tions. The campaign's top echelon contin- 
ues to believe that this “problem” is 
“easier to fix” than Clinton's character 
weaknesses—but they have yet to fix it. 
The G.o.p.'s other defense involves 
gridlock. Bush’s call for a Republican Con- 
gress will be amplified. “We'll play to our 
strength,” says Bond. “In foreign policy, 
where the President isn’t thwarted by 
Congress, he has been brilliant. Give him a 
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Republican Congress, and there's nothing | 


domestically he won't be able to fix.” How 
far this gambit is pushed depends on 
Bush's standing in the polls. “We've urged 
the President to go for broke,” says a Bush 
strategist. “We think he should say, ‘Ei- 
ther give me a Republican Congress or 
give the Democrat Congress a Democrat 
President.’ So far, though, the President is 
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nowhere near being ready to throw that 
kind of bomb.” 

Of the few hot-button issues that truly 
roil the nation, abortion is certain to get a 
full workout sooner or later. Before Perot, 
the Republicans toyed with the idea of a 
“big tent” platform—language that would 
reiterate Bush’s own pro-life stance while 
welcoming pro-choice Republicans. When 
Perot came along, the G.o.p. decided on an 
electoral strategy emphasizing the party’s 
hard-right base, and those thoughts were 
stowed. Changing back would be “disas- 
trous,” says Roger Ailes, the media magi- 
cian who still advises Bush informally. 
Some Republicans see the Democrats’ 
“abortion on demand” platform as ripe for 
ridicule because, as Bond says rightly, “‘a 
majority of Americans favor some restric- 
tions.” But knocking the pro-choice posi- 
tion frontally could further alienate those 
repulsed by the G.o.p.’s tactics during the 
Clarence Thomas hearings. “And _be- 
sides,” says Stephanopoulos, Clinton “‘de- 
fended against that one pretty well in the 
acceptance speech when he slowed to a 
crawl to say, ‘Hear me now: | am not pro- 
abortion; | am pro-choice.’ Let them trot 
out abortion. We can’t wait.” 

As the thrusts and parries commence 
and the Republicans consider the Presi- 
dent's long bomb—give one of us at least 
an undivided government—the Democrats 
are dreaming of their own October sur- 
prise. “Assume it’s real close around Oct. 
1,” says a Clinton adviser. “The Supreme 
Court convenes, and Justice Blackmun 
says he'll be leaving in January. Instantly 
the ‘one Justice away’ fear becomes a real- 
ity. I'm not saying anyone's even whis- 
pered anything to Blackmun, but that'd be 
kind ofa neat kicker for our side, don’t you 
think?” 

A dream, or a real possibility? For 
want of a better metaphor, presidential 
politics is routinely described as a game. It 
is not. Bush has said forthrightly that he 
will not yield America’s ultimate power 
willingly. In Clinton, the Republicans face 
for the first time in years a challenger who 
has already proved that he will not shrink 
from whatever it takes to acquire it. te 
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Ross Perot appears on Sets up an 800 

CNN's Live with Larry number to track 
King and says he will his support and 
run for President if his gets 6,000 calls 
name is placed on the on the first day. 
ballot in all 50 states. 
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March 23 
Tennessee becomes the first state 
to put his name on the ballot. 


A CHALLENGER’S RISE AND FALL 


Perot Takes a Walk 


The inside story of how 
the rookie politician 
turned into a quitter, 
leaving his supporters 
in the lurch 


By LAURENCE I. BARRETT 
OSS PEROT’S AURA OF 
cranky independence and his 
refusal to be bound by famil- 
iar candidate-craft made him 
attractive, at first, to voters 
weary of politicos from cen- 

tral casting. But those same qualities, car- 

ried to excess, barred the Texas billionaire 
from expanding his astonishingly strong 
start into a durable effort. When he fled 
the field last week, Perot explained his re- 
treat the way he had justified his invasion 
in February—just doing his public duty. 

Then, in the face of charges that he was 

deserting the volunteers he had mobi- 

lized, he offered to construct a third force 
that would exert leverage on the major 
parties, 

Gerald Rafshoon, a Carter White 
House alumnus who served briefly as a 
media adviser, left the organization believ- 
ing that “Perot has made it a cult of per- 
sonality and has a messianic vision of him- 
self.” But Perot did make one important 
concession to convention when he hired 
two experienced handlers in early June to 
run his campaign. Ed Rollins had directed 
Ronald Reagan’s 1984 campaign, and 
Hamilton Jordan had managed Jimmy 
Carter's efforts in 1976 and '80. Their mis- 
sion was to convert Perot’s feisty guerrilla 
operation into a force capable of waging a 
general election campaign. 

From the beginning, Perot chafed at 
the arrangement. Rollins, in charge of day- 
to-day operations, drafted an expansive 
budget of $150 million, including a direct- 
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mail campaign and broadcast advertising. 
But Perot’s two longtime business asso- 
ciates, Tom Luce and Morton Meyerson, 
decided that it would be prudent if they, 
rather than Rollins and Jordan, presented 
the spending plan to Perot. Luce feared a 
volcanic reaction from the boss and want- 
ed to spare the new recruits. 

Perot promptly cut it in half anyway. 
He balked at direct mail, for instance. You 
mean, he said, the kind of junk | throw 
away? Perot also recoiled at the idea of 
polling. That’s what ordinary candidates 
do, he said; I don’t need it. Despite that op- 
position, Rollins took on a pollster and la- 
beled the effort “market research.” 

The biggest dispute was over broadcast 
advertising. Jordan, in charge of strategy, 
wanted to get started quickly. Perot ap- 
proved some preliminary work but de- 
ferred any final decisions. He had made his 
initial splash on TV talk shows and insisted 
that he could continue to communicate 
that way for free. The argument that he 
had to reach a much broader 
audience left him cold. 

Media coverage had al- 
ready moved from its gee- 
whiz phase to the relentless 
scrutiny that new candidates 
always suffer. I’ve hired all 
you guys, Perot complained 
last month, and now I'm get- 
ting a lousy press. His way of 
dealing with that was to carp about criti- 
cism and Republican “dirty tricks” rather 
than take initiatives that command posi- 
tive attention. In early July, with the cam- 
paign sagging, Jordan confronted Perot. It 
isn’t working, the veteran told the novice. 
Unless you let us make some basic 
changes, I'll quit. Perot wished Jordan 
well and said he should leave anytime he 
wished. Outbluffed, Jordan retreated to 
his office and did nothing. 

Rollins then took his turn at facing 
down Perot. It’s time to make some deci- 
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May 3 

His plans to save $100 billion by 
making the affluent give up Social 
Security and Medicare and $180 
billion by stopping waste and fraud 
are attacked on Meet the Press. 


sions, Rollins argued, time to define your- 
self in voters’ minds before your rivals and 
the press do the job their way. Perot put 
him off. The deal breaker from Rollins’ 
viewpoint was Perot’s dismissal of Hal 
Riney, whose firm Rollins had retained to 
create TV commercials. Perot thought 
Riney’s fees far too high. Why should I 
spend $100,000 to shoot a single ad, Perot 
demanded, when I can get as much free 
time on talk shows as I want? 

The reasons for Rollins’ and Jordan’s 
sense of urgency were obvious. Starting 
in mid-June, the growth of Perot’s sup- 
port stalled, then turned downward. Ina 
Time/cNn survey conducted on June 3 and 
4, Perot led his rivals with 37%. Five 


weeks later, in a Time/cnn poll conducted 








just before the Democratic National Con- 


vention, Perot got 26%. 

At a time when Perot should have been 
enhancing the electorate’s picture of him, 
his message stagnated. What did get 
through to the public was largely negative. 
Tough press accounts of Pe- 
rot’s business practices, par- 
ticularly his use of private 
investigators, made an im- 
pression. So did the constant 
assertion that Perot lacked a 
program to flesh out his 
promise of “action, action, ac- 
tion.” When asked if “the 
lack of detail in Perot’s pro- 
posals for solving the country’s problems” 
worried them, 61% of voters said yes. 

“When is it going to be fun again?” Pe- 
rot asked his advisers several times. The 
intensity of criticism was clearly getting to 
Perot. Instead of fun, every maneuver 
seemed to cause new pain. His policy ad- 
visers finally crafted a fiscal program in- 
corporating his ideas about reducing the 
federal deficit. It contained such an aus- 
tere mix of spending cuts and tax in- 
creases that Perot realized it would be 
hazardous to his political health to adopt 
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it. If | do the right thing, he complained, I 
lose. “Do I change my position?” 

Last Wednesday morning, a mediation 
attempt by Luce having failed, Rollins 
quit. Jordan was named the sole manager, 
and Luce announced that the campaign 
would continue. In fact, Perot had been 
thinking for a day or two about withdraw- 
ing but told no one. Perot canceled two ap- 
pearances scheduled for later in the week 
and took counsel with himself. That night 
Perot met with Luce and Meyerson. 
Though they talked for an hour, Perot's 
mind was already made up. Meyerson 
made the case for fighting on. “This is 
what I’m going to do,” Perot replied. “I'm 
going to break it off.” The campaign had 
brutalized him. To wage the flat-out drive 
necessary to give him a shot at winning 
would demand more money and emotion- 
al energy than Perot chose to spend. The 
main question was how to explain it, par- 
ticularly to the hundreds of thousands of 
volunteers who had invested their own 
sweat—and in some cases cash—getting 
Perot’s name on state ballots by means of 
petition drives. 

In his Thursday morning announce- 
ment, Perot said that because “the Demo- 
cratic Party has revitalized itself,” he no 
longer could hope for a clear victory in No- 
vember. Thus the election would be decid- 
ed in the House of Representatives. That, 
he said, “would be disruptive to the coun- 
try.” Anyway, he continued, the outpour- 
ing of volunteer support for his candidacy 
had already accomplished its mission. The 
major-party candidates “are basically fo- 
cused totally on the things that so con- 
cerned” voters demanding change. 

In fact, the Perot camp had realized for 
weeks that a three-way race could push 
the decision into the House and discussed 
that possibility. Further, Bill Clinton's 
pitch and program today differ only in nu- 
ance from what he and some of the other 
Democrats were saying as early as Janu- 
ary, before Perot promised to wage “a 
world-class campaign” if volunteers suc- 
ceeded in their petition drives. 

He made a more revealing comment 
when asked at his press conference what 
had gone through his mind the last day. 
“I’m an engineer. | just rationally looked 
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Perot announces 
he will not run 
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Republican Party TIME reports that Perot’s July 8 July 11 
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at the facts ... You don’t make good deci- 
sions with emotions.” Like the good busi- 
nessman he is, Perot calculated the cost- 
benefit ratio and found the bottom line 
wanting. His mind-set is different from 
that of a seasoned politician, who knows 
campaigns often encounter ambushes and 
that persistence under attack isa cardinal 
virtue. A disillusioned Perot worker in 
San Francisco, Ivan Sharpe, said, “He 
probably doesn’t deserve the presidency. 
Every presidential candidate has to run 
the press gauntlet. It’s a way of testing 


them to “stay the course as a united 
team.” To what end? Perot sketched a 
vague but grandiose scenario in which his 
movement would exert “enormous lever- 
age” not only on the presidential candi- 
dates but on nominees for Congress as 
well. If those candidates fail to toe a line 
Perot has yet to define, his followers 
would exact retribution at the polls. 

Talk of converting the movement into 
a durable third-party effort had already 
cropped up in a few local organizations. 
And if some activists felt betrayed by his 


Media coverage had moved from gee whiz to the 


relentless scrutiny new candidates always suffer 


them.” Sharpe's bitterness was widely 
shared, In a Time/cnn poll taken after Pe- 
rot’s pullout, 62% of his supporters felt he 
had let them down, and only 17% believed 
he had told the real reasons for quitting. 
But those familiar with the Perot biogra- 
phy should not have been totally sur- 
prised. Perot has a history of cutting his 
losses when a situation no longer pleases 
him. He sought an early release from the 
Navy. When the sale of his company, Elec- 
tronic Data Systems, to General Motors 
failed to give him the role he sought, he 
left. 

Yet last week, in a confusing tease, he 
did not totally abandon the effort he had 
launched with his hyperactive mouth. Ina 
dozen states where petitions are still cir- 
culating, he urged his volunteers to con- 
tinue to work. In New York, by coinci- 
dence, the process started the same day of 
Perot’s announcement. “We're moving 


ahead as if the press conference hadn't oc- | 


curred,” said Ida Lewis, the committee's 
spokeswoman. In Rochester, where the 
Perot movement has been particularly 
strong, its steering committee voted to or- 
ganize a letter-writing campaign urging 
Perot to resume his campaign. Said coun- 
ty chairman Chris Sardone: “I’m not sure 
what Mr. Perot is telling us.” 

Because many of his centurions 
shared that uncertainty, Perot went on the 
Larry King Live show Friday night to urge 
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noncandidacy, many Perot supporters still 
seemed intrigued. The latest Time/cnn poll 
found that 23% of registered voters would 
still pull the Perot lever if he remained on 
the ballot in their states. 

When asked to choose only between 
George Bush and Bill Clinton, those who 
had been for Perot favor the Democrat by a 
2-to-1 ratio. But that finding is probably 
ephemeral, The Democrats’ convention 
gave the Clinton-Gore ticket a large boost. 
Polling numbers measuring the head-to- 
head contest will not take on real signifi- 
cance again until after the Republican Na- 
tional Convention in August. 

By that time, most of those who have 
supported Perot may have migrated to 
Bush or Clinton. But the testy Texan may 
still be more than a footnote in political 
history. If nothing else, he provided a 
showcase in which voters could display 
their discontent with the status quo. Even 
last week, with Clinton bathed in favorable 
attention, the dyspepsia was strong. In the 
Time/enn poll, 55% of all the voters—and 
76% of Perot's fans—said they were dissat- 
isfied with the field. That, along with 
many indicators, demonstrated that 1992 
could have been a magic year for an inde- 
pendent candidate. But to have had a shot, 
that rebel would have needed more resil- 
ience than Ross Perot possesses. —With 
reporting by Ann Blackman/Washington, Ratu 
Kamiani/New York and Richard Woodbury/Dallas 
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bill's big 
Bash 


In a rare show of unity and Hollywood razzmatazz, 
the Democrats pull off the perfect G.O.P. convention 


By MARGARET CARLSON 


ILL CLINTON CAME INTO MADI- 
son Square Garden with a sec- 
ond chance to explain who he 
is and what he cares about. He 
did it by grabbing control of the 
convention in a way only Re- 
publicans have known how to do until 
now: with an unapologetic appeal to senti 
ment anda relentless approach to organiz 
ing. For the first time, party chairman Ron 
Brown and the candidate were in total 
synch. Together they took charge of who 
would be on the podium and for how long; 
what would be said to the press (blue cue 


cards were given to delegates for that pur- 
pose); and what would be seen on many lo- 
cal stations, which were provided with 
taped video clips created in the Demo- 
crats’ own satellite TV studio 

All the energy Democrats usually ex- 
pend fighting with one another went into a 
big-budget Hollywood production, com 
plete with filmed biographies by Harry 
Thomason and Linda Bloodworth-Thoma- 
son, the creators of TV’s Designing Women 
and Evening Shade. One of the highlights 
was a 1963 film clip showing John Kenne- 
dy shaking hands in the Rose Garden with 
the 16-year-old Clinton, a priceless piece 
of celluloid that Clinton aide Frank Greer 
dug out of the Kennedy Library 

The convention was a hundred Fourth 
of July parades rolled into one, a pageant 
of family values and up-by-the-bootstraps 
success stories and patriotism, with silver 
confetti falling from the sky like diamonds 
and 60,000 balloons blown up by volun- 
teers. Delegates heard The Star-Spangled 
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Banner sung so often by stars like Aretha 
Franklin and Marilyn Horne that they may 
actually know all the words by now. The 
whole thing was as Republican as a capi- 
tal-gains-tax cut, threatening to become at 
times as maudlin as Nixon's Checkers 
speech and as corny as Reagan's Morning 
in America campaign 

Clinton dispensed with losers’ night, a 
Democratic tradition whereby those van- 
quished in the primaries get to take one 
last prime-time swipe at the winner. Jesse 
Jackson’s ranting took place off-camera at 
a Don’t Mess with Jesse rally at Harlem's 
Apollo Theater. By the time he took to the 
convention stage on Tuesday, half-glasses 

perched professorially on 
his nose, the anger seemed 
to have gone out of him. He 
still had the lyrics, but the 
music was missing. The 
Democrats’ other problem 
child, former California 
Governor Jerry Brown, got 
only 20 minutes to put his name into nomi- 
nation and have his antiestablishment say 

New York Governor Mario Cuomo has 
also had his past differences with Clinton, 
causing some to worry that his nominating 
speech might lack his customary fervor. 
But the Delphic orator brought all his skills 
from Albany to Manhattan. His voice full of 
fury one minute and forgiveness the next, 
he called out Clinton’s name no fewer than 
30 times. He evoked the image of a nation- 
al parade celebrating a victory over prob 
lems at home more joyous than the one 
that followed the gulf war. “So step aside, 
Mr. Bush!” Cuomo shouted. “You've had 
your parade. 

There was much grumbling—especially 
among the 15,000 journalists covering the 
event—that this display of harmony was a 
boring contrast to the intrafamily feuds of 
conventions past. But for all its made-for- 
r'V slickness and We Are the World-type fi- 
nale, the effort to show that Democrats be- 
lieve in the American Dream had its 
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Hotel Inter-Continental, 
New York City: 

In the afternoon before his acceptance 

speech Clinton ducks briefly into his hotel steam 


room in order to soothe and moisturize his ragged 
vocal cords. 


‘ 7 * 
Cheering the News: 
Surrounded by staff members, Clinton leaps for 
joy at hearing Perot cite the “revitalization of the 
Democratic Party” as one reason for bowing out of 
the race. 
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Governor’s 
Mansion, 
Little Rock: 


After choosing Gore 

as his running mate, 
Clinton watches the 
Tennessean practice for 
their joint press 
conference by taking 
questions from staff 
members impersonating 
reporters. 


we : 
Riffing 

In Santa 
Monica: 

On the balcony of his 
beachfront hotel, the 
candidate runs down 
Heartbreak Hotel on his 
tenor saxophone before 
his appearance on 


Arsenio Hall's show last 
month. 








) mine fs oe sce . 
Rehearsing for the Big One: 
In a room at the Hotel Inter-Continental, Clinton goes through a dry run of his nomination acceptance speech as aides study the performance 
and offer suggestions. The podium is an exact replica of the one at the Democratic Convention center in Madison Square Garden. 
inspirational messages and speaking tips are taped to the walls. 
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5 ° 
En Route to the Big Apple: 
The Governor, wife Hillary and daughter Chelsea share a quiet moment on the campaign 
plane before landing in New York City for the convention. Clinton’s public appearances with 
his family, like the references to his small-town roots in his acceptance speech, served 
notice to the Bush forces that old-fashioned values were not a Republican monopoly. 


moments of authenticity: Senator Al Gore’s 
father scooping up his blond-haired grand- 
son Albert ITI, 9, whose horrible brush with 
death was evoked in the Tennessean’s elo- 
quent and moving acceptance speech; 12- 
year-old Chelsea Clinton breaking into a 
smile of relief after she reclaimed her moth- 
er's hand on the jammed podium; Hillary 
Clinton and Tipper Gore dancing like two 


—BILL CLINTON 


teenagers to Fleetwood Mac’s Don't Stop 

The convention showed that the activ- 
ist tie-dyed Democrats who wrested con- 
trol of the party in 1968 are grown up now 
with children and mortgages. Middle 
America, with its ritual and sentiment and 
well-tended lawns, is less to be derided on 
Saturday Night Live than emulated. Four 
years ago, Clinton could not have been 
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sure that when he recited part of the 
Pledge of Allegiance in his speech the au- 
dience would spontaneously join in and 
finish the final phrase with him 

The scene on the podium after the two 
acceptance speeches was like a wedding re- 
ception where the bride and groom fan out 
to dance with the rest of the family. It was a 
Norman Rockwell tableau that could per- 


suade older voters that the first all-baby- 
boomer ticket won't ignore them, signaling 
that while they may be the younger genera- 
tion, they are still the type to bring the 
grandchildren home for the holidays 
Bush's campaign staff back in Wash- 
ington, wowed by the display, was hit with 
the realization that Clinton and Gore are 
prepared to fight for every bit of schmaltzy 
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turf this time around, They learned that 
Clinton was ready to take aim at the Presi- 
dent in what promises to be a brutal fall 
campaign. One of the most powerful pas- 
sages in Clinton’s acceptance speech was 
this challenge: “And so I say, George Bush, 
if you won't use your power to help Ameri- 
ca, step aside. I will.” 

No amount of planning could have pre- 
dicted the unexpected bouquet Ross Perot 
would throw conventioneers when he 
cited a revitalized Democratic Party as 
one reason he was dropping his campaign 
Just before 11 a.m. on Thursday, strate- 
gist James Carville bounded into Clinton's 
14th-floor suite at the Hotel Inter-Conti- 
nental to announce that Perot was about to 
hold a news conference. Still dressed in 
his running shorts and tinkering with his 
acceptance speech, Clinton jumped up and 
turned on the television. ‘He was a little 
overwhelmed,” reported an aide. 

Clinton continued revising his speech, 
adding a few lines inviting Perot's follow- 
ers into the Democratic fold. Late in the 
afternoon, when some aides complained 
that the speech was too long, the candi- 
date defended it by claiming that it had 
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d *, ‘ wa j y, Yo bd ’ , bd 
Preparing to Meet the Press in Little Rock: 
Clinton and Gore pause at the front door of the Governor's mansion before their 
first news conference. Clinton won plaudits for choosing the Harvard-educated 
Senator as his running mate, and Gore’s smooth performance at the convention 
showed what an asset he could be on the campaign trail. 


fewer words than Michael Dukakis’ 1988 
oration. Actually, the Massachusetts Govy- 
ernor’s text was shorter, and his light- 
ning-fast diction made his delivery time 
shorter still. In his own laid-back drawl, 
Clinton took about 55 minutes to deliver 
his address. Recalling the fiasco of Clin- 
ton's interminable 1988 speech, his ver- 
bosity last week seemed on the verge of 
losing his audience, but a powerful deliv- 
ery and some surefire applause lines 
saved the day. 


N A PRACTICAL LEVEL, THE 
lack of internal squabbling 
means the Democrats are al- 
ready organizing for the fall, 
sending new staffers for a four- 
day training session in New 
Jersey. Overcoming the rivalries of previ- 
ous election years, many state party and 
Clinton campaign staffs will work as one. 


At a fund-raising party in the wee hours of 


Friday morning, the first ever to capitalize 
on post-convention euphoria, Clinton and 
Gore collected at least $3.4 million. 

The Year of the Woman may be the 
most overworked cliché of the 1992 politi- 


cal season. But at this convention, as Clin- 
ton put it, the women made up “a league of 
their own.”” Mostly on the outside when 
the men in charge were creating the S&L 
mess, running up the deficit and awarding 
themselves a midnight pay raise, women 
candidates—including the Democrats’ 
Senate aspirants—are now reaping the 
benefit of a widespread yearning for new 
faces and wholesale change. Women’s 
rights—particularly the right to choose an 
abortion—were one of the convention's 
most prominent themes. Apart from his 
formal acceptance speech, Clinton decided 
to give his only public address to the Na- 
tional Women’s Political Caucus, where 
some of the nation’s women office seekers 
were assembled onstage. Clinton is fond of 
pointing out that he is the son of a strong 
mother, the husband of a strong wife and 
the father of a daughter who wants to 
grow up to build space stations. He re- 
ceived a foot-stomping cheer when he 
said, “I don't believe it runs a man down to 
build a woman up.” 

Most of all, the convention was about 
giving a fuller picture of Clinton's character 
after the beating it took in the primary sea- 
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son and the pummeling Republicans are 
sure to give it in the fall. If the Bush forces 
doubt that Democrats are prepared to en- 
gage them on the values front, they should 
play a video of the Clintons’ triumphant 
two-block march from the basement of 
Macy’s to the convention hall after the Ohio 
delegation put the nominee over the top at 
10:54 p.m. Entering the Garden to a shower 
of confetti and 30 minutes of boisterous 
cheering, the couple and their young 
daughter looked as happy and wholesome 
as a family can be. 

Before the convention, Clinton said he 
wanted people to know that there is a cen- 
tral core in him that they can relate to and 
trust. “When they know me better, they will 
know that about me.” Just by making it to 
the arena, after all the rough and bitter 
days and nights when he did not skulk 
away, Clinton has shown that there is some 
iron in that core. Unlike Perot, he does not 
quit when he tires of the ordeal or blame 
others for his troubles. Clinton will find out 
in November whether the public came to 
know him better this week and liked what 
they saw —With reporting by Priscilla Painton 
and Walter Shapiro/New York 
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Waiti 
Baker 


By MICHAEL DUFFY WASHINGTON 


F ANYONE AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
had doubts that George Bush was 
in trouble, the President's visit to 
last week's All-Star Game must 
have dispelled them. The event was 
designed to showcase the Presi- 
dent as a normal, red-blooded American 
just when the Democrats were listening to 
Jesse Jackson and aips activists in Madi- 
son Square Garden. Instead it turned into 


“We're in horrible shape.” -a ware mouse orricia 


another Bush public relations fiasco, 
Showing uncommon disrespect for the 
man as well as the office, the crowd at San 
Diego's Jack Murphy Stadium booed Bush 
as he strode to the pitcher’s mound with 
the legendary slugger Ted Williams—not 
exactly the image he wished to convey to 
roughly 22 million television viewers. 

It was only the latest in a series of 
mishaps that have sent Bush tumbling in 
the polls and fueled speculation that Sec- 
retary of State James Baker, the engineer 
of Bush’s 1988 election victory, would 
have to put aside his diplomatic portfolio 
and bail out his old friend once again. 
During a fishing trip at the Secretary's 
Wyoming ranch last week, Bush seemed 
to leave the door open to such a move, 
saying he hadn't “yet” discussed Baker's 
return. But it is a foregone conclusion in- 
side the Administration—especially in the 
wake of Ross Perot's exit and Bill Clin- 
ton’s surge in the polls. “There are two 
truths this week,” said a top White House 
official. “First, it's better to have Perot 
out than to have him in. Second, we're in 
horrible shape.” 

Baker’s return to the White House 
staff is expected to take place around the 
time of the Republican Convention, in 
mid-August. The Secretary of State wants 
to avoid leaving government for a job in 
the campaign, in part because ethics laws 
would make it impossible for him to exert 
control over the Administration as a pri- 
vate citizen. Nor does Baker want to go 
through the confirmation process again in 
order to rejoin the Cabinet in the event ofa 
Bush victory. Last week Bush’s legal ad- 
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THE CAMPAIGN 


ng for 


Bush’s floundering 
campaign needs help— 
and may soon get it 


visers were studying ways to allow Baker | 


to remain as Secretary of State and simply 
append himself to the White House staff as 
a kind of supercounselor who would over- 
see both the White House and the cam- 
paign. To avoid excess publicity, Bush 
may skip a big takeover announcement. 
“Baker will come over,” said an adviser, 
“and that will be it.” 

But the actual mechanism is less im- 
portant than the reasons for what White 


| House aides are already calling “the 


big switch.” Chief 
among the prob- 
lems is Bush him- 
self: the President 
is an undisciplined campaigner who is 


| prone to sloppy mistakes without a full- 


time minder. He continues to insist, for ex- 
ample, that Americans are wrong to think 
the economy is sputtering, even though 





HOME ON THE RANGE: The President meets the press during his Wyoming vacation 


his own Administration’s statistics prove | 





more likely now that Perot’s departure 
has made G.o.P. campaign officials believe 
that it will be easier to re-elect Bush. After 
months of struggling to grasp the dynam- 
ics of a three-way race, the Bush team 
finds itself back on familiar ground in the 
middle of a good old-fashioned two-man 
fight. With a speed and coordination not 
seen since their 1988 campaign against 
Michael Dukakis, Bush aides fanned out 
last week after Perot’s withdrawal, armed 
with talking points labeling Clinton and 
Gore as tax-and-spend liberals. “We've 
pulled out all the old maps, all the old play- 
books,” said a campaign official. Added 
Republican pollster Bill MelInturff: 
“They're back on familiar terrain. This is 
the first shot of good news they've had in 
months.” 

Perot’s exit should lend Bush the upper 
hand in such Republican strongholds as 
Florida, Texas, Georgia, Alabama, South 
Carolina and Mississippi. Clinton might be 
able to make up for losses with improved 
footing in California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington, the border states of Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee and Missouri, plus his home state of 
Arkansas. Bush can count on a natural ad- 
vantage in the West, but the industrial 
Midwest remains up for grabs. 

The big question facing the Bush cam- 


paign is whether the President will make 


a positive case for a second term or rely 
solely on negative tactics to defeat his op- 
ponent. Baker is the one man who can 
force Bush to lay out a plan for another 


Oe a 


term and force the President to stop view- 
p 


them right and him wrong. “Bob Teeter, | ing his re-election asa reward for past per- 


Fred Malek and Sam Skinner are all too 
nice,” said an official, referring respec- 
tively to Bush's campaign managers and 
chief of staff. “We need somebody who has 


the guts to go into the Oval Office, slam his 


hand down on the desk and say, ‘George, 
shut up.’ ”’ 

Baker alone has provided that service 
through much of Bush’s political career. 
But the Texas lawyer's return is even 
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formance. Already, Republican pollsters 
say, focus groups for statewide candidates 
reveal that more and more voters believe 
that the economy will not improve unless 
Bush is defeated. “If the President's peo- 
ple think they have to do nothing more 
than bash Clinton to win,” said the G.0.P.’s 
MclInturff, “they are sadly misreading the 
American public.” —With reporting by 
Dan Goodgame/Washington 
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Courting Dixie 


Forget California or New 
York—the South is a prize 
the Democrats must win 
to claim the White House 


By STANLEY W. CLOUD 
IKE KATHARINA AND PETRU- 
chio in Shakespeare's 7'he 
Taming of the Shrew, the Demo- 
crats and the South have long 
had trouble deciding whether 
they would rather fight or 

make love. Beginning in 1948, Southern 

voters, traditionally Democratic, became 
increasingly embittered by the national 
party’s liberal tendencies, As a conse- 
quence, while the South remained more or 
less true to local and congressional Demo- 
crats, it began playing the field where 
presidential candidates were concerned. 
The Democrats toyed with the idea of a di- 
vorce, hoping to capture the White House 
with just the North and the West. But the 
landslide defeats of 1984 and 1988 put an 
end to that, and last week the chastened 
party turned southward again by nomi- 
nating Southerners for both President and 

Vice President. Said Georgian Jimmy Car- 

ter, as he prepared to address the dele- 

gates: “I think I’ve heard more Southern 
accents here this week than at the conven- 

tion that nominated me in '76.” 

The strategy is not complicated. The 

11 states of the old Confederacy control 

147 of the 270 electoral votes necessary to 

win. Just three border states—Maryland, 

Kentucky and Missouri—would add 34 

votes to the equation. Better yet, for candi- 

dates who can appeal to it, the South has 
often voted as a bloc. A candidate who car- 
ries the region can pick and choose among 
the rest of the states to put together a win- 
ning combination. The South, plus New 

York, California, Ohio and Michigan, for 

example, yields an electoral-vote total of 

307. Carter's election in 1976 was a text- 

book illustration of how the arithmetic 

works. The former Georgia Governor car- 
ried the entire South (except Virginia) 
and defeated Gerald Ford by 57 electoral 
votes, even though Carter won only one 
non-Southern state west of the Mississippi 

River and had only a 2-percentage-point 

edge in the popular vote. Says Carter: “! 

don’t think that mathematically the Dem- 
ocratic Party has much of a chance to win 
this year without carrying most of the 

South.” 

The team of Bill Clinton and Al Gore 





aimed to repeat the Carter performance by 
using Clinton's strong base among South- 
ern blacks, while benefiting from a three- 
way split of the white vote with George 
Bush and Ross Perot. Clinton, says senior 
strategist James Carville, “is the first can- 
didate since Carter to have significant 
black support in his own right. He has the 
network. He has the record.” Some key 
Southern Democrats, including Carter's 
former press secretary Jody Powell, esti- 
mate that with Perot in the race they need- 
ed only about 20% of the white vote, plus 
the black vote, in order to carry the South; 
with Perot out, the same experts estimate 
that Clinton-Gore will have to get at least 
30% of the white vote 

Another problem—for Republicans as 
well as Democrats—is that the old “Solid 
South” has begun to lose some of its solidi- 
ty. As more and more Northerners have 
moved to the Sunbelt in search of jobs, 
warmer winters, cleaner air and afford- 
able suburbs, and as telecommunications 
have bound the nation closer together, the 
region has become more diverse, its citi- 
zens more cosmopolitan. 


THE OLD CONFEDERACY 
Total Electoral Vote 147 
Need to Elect 270 


Thus, it is no simple matter to devise a 
political campaign that can appeal to 
Southern blacks as well as whites, to Flori- 
da motel operators as well as Texas bank- 
ers, to South Carolina cotton growers as 
well as Virginia lawyers, to blue-collar as 
well as white-collar workers. The South, 
once derided as a cultural and political 
backwater, has come to resemble the rest 
of America, both physically and in its so- 
cial and political attitudes, more closely 
than at any other time in the country’s his- 
tory. “Today,” says Carter, whose candi- 
dacy helped end the South's isolation, 
“Oregon doesn't have a much different 
philosophy from, say, Florida.” 

That is overstating things a bit. For all 
the changes during the past two or three 
decades, the modern South—about a 
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third of whose population lives in rural 
areas—remains more conservative than 
the country as a whole and is more likely 
to be turned off by such things as the gay- 
rights and pro-choice movements. Un- 
derstanding that, Republican presiden- 
tial candidates from Richard Nixon to 
Bush have targeted white Southern vot- 
ers by stressing economic and social con- 
servatism—including thinly veiled ap- 


peals to racism, like the notorious Willie 
Horton ads of 1988. The results have been 
divisive but spectacular. Since 1968, ex- 






















CARTER: The last Democrat 
to win the key region 





cept when Carter won in 
‘76, G.o.P. presidential can- 
didates have owned the 
South and the Democrats 
have seen their once se- 
cure Southern base shrink 
until its mainstays were blacks and poor 
whites. This year the task facing Clinton 
and Gore is to reach out to the mostly 
white voters who defected during the 
past quarter-century while remaining 
true to their party’s civil-rights and eco- 
nomic traditions. 

The South has played a major role in 
electing Presidents since the founding of 
the Republic. In the 20th century, few can- 
didates have made it to the White House 
without strong Southern support. The 
news from Madison Square Garden last 
week, as Clinton and Gore delivered their 
acceptance speeches in the soft, rolling ac- 
cents of the South, was that the Democrats 
were back on their old flame's front porch, 
roses in hand, hoping to rekindle the 
spark of passion in her fickle heart. x 
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The Presidency /Hugh Sidey 


What Defines 
Character? 


SOMEBODY DESCRIBED IT AS THE CHARACTER CARAVAN, 
Four big buses rolling out of Gotham City at the end of 
the grandest Democratic political spectacle in 32 years, 
taking presidential aspirant Bill Clinton and his happy 
entourage, including vice-presidential candidate Al 
Gore, the wives of both men, plus assorted kids and 
camp followers, to the banks of the Mississippi River in 
St. Louis. Heartland, here they come! 

They planned rallies in the shaded wayside parks, 
town-hall assemblies, potluck dinners, “everything 
really down-home,” said a bubbling Clinton tour direc- 
tor. An immersion in America. 

The newly anointed presidential contender 
brought along the standard 
heavy texts on education and 
health care, but mostly he and 
his new partner just wanted to 
see and be seen, to talk about 
“putting people first,” to point 
out idled steel mills and trou- 
bled coal mines. They also 
wanted to exult in the glories 
of the farmers’ markets and 
sample the roadside water- 
melons and peaches, survey 
the shoulder-high cornstalks 
and emerge—after New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Indi- 
ana, Illinois and Missouri—at 
least partly cleansed of the 
dread questions about Bill 
Clinton's character. Clinton is 
not free of the issue, no matter how well he can spit wa- 
termelon seeds. Indeed, before the motorcade lurclied 
out of New York, Democratic national chairman Ron 
Brown claimed that accusations about character—Clin- 
ton’s alleged womanizing, his draft evasion—might be 
“the only arrow in the Republican quiver,” destined to 
be fired at the challenger as George Bush comes out of 
the Wyoming wilderness and summons his war party. 

The ringing convention testimony to Clinton's 
strength of character seemed a little too orchestrated 
for comfort. Yet when a virtuoso curmudgeon such as 
Mario Cuomo extolled Clinton's resilience and unflap- 
pability, there was the hint that the idea of just 
what character might and might not be was up for 
re-examination. 

Even the demise of Ross Perot illuminated the de- 
bate. Perot, the man of towering rectitude in his per- 
sonal life (by his testimony), turned out to be a liar 
about a lot of public matters and a businessman given 
to questionable tactics and ethics. For a few wild 
months, he had been Mr. Character himself. But char- 
acter, it turned out, was a lot more complicated than 
billionaire Perot's bottom line, 








Farewell, New York! Hello, Heartland! 





Character is one of those things few people can de- 
scribe but many apparently fee] they can identify when 
they live in its presence long enough. At the end of Da- 
vid McCullough’s splendid new biography of Harry 
Truman is a quote about Truman from Eric Sevareid. 
“T'm not sure he was right about the atomic bomb or 
even Korea,” said Sevareid. “But remembering him re- 
minds people what a man in that office ought to be like, 
It's character, just character, He stands like a rock in 
memory now.” It should be recalled that when Truman 
was playing poker with questionable cronies, defend- 


| ing influence peddlers, there were many who judged 


him a man of less stature. 

Historian Thomas Bailey once wrote that Warren 
Harding had “a spongy interior” while George Wash- 
ington had “Olympian grandeur.” Some journalists 
wrote after Harding was elected that he surely would 
be one of the great Presidents. And one wonders what 
they might have said about the early Washington, who 
read little but tracts on manure and animal husbandry. 
Tricky business, this charac- 
ter assessment. 

Like it or not, we are 
launched on a season of char- 
acter analysis. Certainly in this 
business of judging a potential 
President there is a general 
standard, though vague, of de- 
cency, intelligence, honesty 
and courage that the person 
must have. But watch out after 
that. There is a portion of the 
character of any President, 
never glimpsed before, that 
emerges under the pressures 
of his office. How was it that 
Lyndon Johnson, a man of 
monumental talents and pas- 
sions, became a captive in Viet- 
nam of military leaders he had 
distrusted and scorned for 30 years in public life? 

Among the convention patriarchs was historian Ar- 
thur Schlesinger Jr, He has a 50-year rearview mirror. 
Maybe, he suggests, politicians have different shades of 
character for the different dimensions of their lives. He 
takes his text from the election of 1884 between Grover 
Cleveland and James G. Blaine. Cleveland, who had fa- 
thered an illegitimate child but had also been an effec- 
tive and upright mayor of Buffalo and Governor of New 
York, beat Blaine, the Speaker of the U.S. House and 
later a Senator from Maine, who was a true family man 
but was involved in numerous railroad finance scams. 
Schlesinger recalled the counsel of one wit from that 
era. “Since Cleveland's public character was exempla- 
ry and his private character questionable, and Blaine’s 
private character was spotless but his public character 
corrupt,” said Schlesinger, “it was suggested in an edi- 
torial that Cleveland should be put in public life and 
Blaine consigned to private life.” 

That doesn’t fit today’s Clinton-Bush matchup, of 
course. But one sturdy old Democrat, out of power too 
long, can be allowed a little poetic license until Bush 


| turns his mind and men to the question of character. @ 
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THE BALKANS 





geression 1, 


A Sarajevo home becomes a Sniper's nest as a woman exchanges fire with Serbian besiegers 


International Law 


As the Serbs prepare to seize Bosnia, the West 
remains indignant—and powerless 


By GEORGE J. CHURCH 





OLICYMAKERS HAVE AN AWESOME 

capacity to intone that “things 

can’t go on this way” for months or 

years—while things do go on the 
same way. In the rapidly disappearing re- 
public of Bosnia-Herzegovina, though, the 
vicious fighting that has raged since Feb- 
ruary might really end soon. Not primarily 
because of the cease-fire announced in 
London last week; no one yet knows 
whether it will become fully effective, let 
alone last any longer than an eyeblink. 
Nor will any thanks be due to the Ameri- 
can and European statesmen who have al- 
most daily proclaimed that the bloodshed 
must stop but have done nothing effective. 
If peace—even the peace of the grave—is at 


all foreseeable, it is only because aggres- 


sion is on the verge of winning in Bosnia, 
Already, says a senior British diplo- 
mat, “Bosnia-Herzegovina has ceased to 
exist.”” Even if the cease-fire were to hold, 
Serbs control about two-thirds of the 
country, and Croats have proclaimed a 
quasi-independent republic in most of the 
rest. Sarajevo, if it should be able to hold 
out, looks increasingly like a Balkan West 
Berlin: cut off from any countryside, capi- 
tal of Nowheresville. Outside city limits, 
only a few slivers of territory remain un- 
der the control of the Muslim Slavs who 
constitute 41% of Bosnia’s population. 
Now even the slivers are vanishing. 
“While [French President Francois] Mit- 
terrand’s visit diverted the world’s atten- 





tion to Sarajevo, the Serbs got all they 
wanted in northern Bosnia,” says Vinko 
Begic, mayor of Derventa, one of the last 
towns to fall to the Serb offensive. In east- 
ern Bosnia, only Gorazde, a town whose 
normal population of 20,000 has been 
swollen to 70,000 by a tide of refugees, re- 
mains a haven for the Muslims, and it is 
under heavy siege. 

Nor does any of this necessarily mean 
an end to the killing. Ivo Banac, a Cro- 
atian-born Yale history professor, fears a 
repetition of the 16th to early 18th centu- 
ries. “Then,” he says, “the re- 
gion was in a state of permanent seasonal 
war.” A modern version might consist of 
back-and-forth fighting among Serbs, 
Croats and remnants of an independent 
Bosnia across ever shifting frontiers. War 
could resume in Croatia too, despite the 
presence of 14,000 U.N. peacekeepers. 
Though a cease-fire has supposedly been 
in effect since January, Serbs last week re- 
sumed shelling the port of Dubrovnik. 

There are rich possibilities for more 
bloodshed in other parts of the country 
still called Yugoslavia, which now con- 
sists only of Serbia and Montenegro. Tri- 
umphant Serbs might try to extend their 
conquests in Kosovo, a province populat- 
ed overwhelmingly by Albanians: in Mac- 
edonia, like Bosnia a former Yugoslav re- 
public that has declared independence; 
and in Vojvodina, another Serbian prov- 
ince with a large and restless Hungarian 
minority. Finally, says one diplomat, 
“there is the Serb-Serb civil war” for con- 
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, a 


trol of what would then be a Great- 
er Serbia. 

The best way to prevent such a 
chain reaction would be to stop ag- 
gression in Bosnia short of victory. 
But, cease-fire or no, there is little 
on the horizon that might do the job. 

Military intervention? The only 
kind the U.S. and European powers 
will discuss is providing escorts for 
relief convoys to Sarajevo, and that 
would not prevent the people who 
are being fed from also being killed. 
As for a bigger expedition, says an 
American official, “we're nearing 
the point where intervention is im- 
possible—where people have fled 
and territory has been seized.” In 
other words, there will soon be 
nothing left of Bosnia to save. 

Sanctions? Western officials 
think they will eventually bite hard 
enough to modify Serb behavior, but 
by then Bosnia might be only a 
memory. Oil and weapons are still 
leaking into Serbia, mostly from 
Russian ships through Romanian 
ports on the Black Sea. Western of- 
ficials do not see how they—or, for 
that matter, Russian President Bo- 
ris Yeltsin—can stop the smuggling. 

Diplomacy? Even while propos- 
ing a cease-fire that Croats and 
Muslims finally accepted, Serbian leader 
Radovan Karadzic insisted that his side 
would not give up any Bosnian territory in 
exchange for peace. That might well indi- 
cate that the Serbs are ready for a cease- 
fire only because they have conquered 
about as much of Bosnia as they want. 
Western powers could only indulge in 
more hand wringing. 

The most encouraging voice sounded 
in, of all places, Belgrade. Milan Panic, a 
Serbian-American businessman and new 
Prime Minister of Yugoslavia, pledged to 
respect the independence of Bosnia and to 
insist that the shooting stop. He de- 
nounced the “ethnic cleansing” of Serbian 
areas as a “the disgrace of our nation.” 
But Panic has little power; Serbian Presi- 
dent Slobodan Milosevic is still the boss, 
and he has shown no sign of giving up cre- 
ation ofa Greater Serbia. 

Some Western officials are beginning 
to wonder whether it is not time to switch 
primary attention to easing the suffering of 
the estimated 2.2 million refugees of the 
wars. Anything done for them, however, 
would not change the outlook. Sooner or 
later, with or without further fighting, the 
outcome in Bosnia seems almost sure to be 
a sweeping victory for aggression, revers- 
ing the supposed lesson of the Persian Gulf 
war: that the international community will 
band together to force an aggressor to give 
up his gains, In Bosnia the all-but-final 
score is Aggression 1, International Law 0. 

—Reported by James L. Graff/Zagreb, James O. 
Jackson/Belgrade and William Mader/London 
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Great Expectations 


By pushing to speed up peace talks, Yitzhak Rabin has left Washington smiling but 


the Palestinians scrambling to forge a counterproposal 


By J.F.0. MCALLISTER WASHINGTON 


OW THAT THE COLD WAR IS 

over, one can sometimes hear 

diplomats gently rue its pass- 

ing: communism was terrible, 

but at least you Knew where you 
stood. Yitzhak Rabin’s first days as Isra- 
el’s Prime Minister have put Arabs and 
Palestinians in a similar bind. He has 
yanked open the door to serious negotia- 
tions against which they had been push- 
ing, only to find them ina tangled heap on 
the floor, their muscles stiff and unpre- 
pared for a vigorous pas de deux. 

Can the parties figure , 
out how to dance together ; 
now that Rabin has raised 
great expectations? Secre- § 
tary of State James Baker, 
the master choreographer 
of the peace process, is 
traveling around the Mid- 
dle East this week to see 
His task is not easy. Even 
with an Israeli government 
genuinely committed to ne- 
gotiating, the tactical chal- 
lenges of bringing all the 
parties together are still 
complex. And if Baker de- 
cides to leave the State Department to 
run President Bush’s re-election campaign, 
as Officials widely forecast last week, he 
has less than a month before the Republi- 
can Convention to give the talks his personal 
impetus 

Each party has its own agenda and po- 
litical constraints in approaching the oth- 
ers. Rabin has three immediate priorities, 
all linked: quick progress with the Pales- 
tinians; repairing the damage done to Isra- 
el’s ties with Washington during the ten- 
ure of his predecessor, Yitzhak Shamir; 
rerouting Israeli shekels from building 
settlements in the occupied territories to 
creating jobs and absorbing immigrants 

His electrifying maiden speech to the 
Knesset was intended to warm the atmo- 
sphere with the Palestinians. Differentiat 
ing himself from the intransigent Shamir, 
Rabin set a reasoned and pragmatic tone, 
inviting the Palestinian negotiators for an 


Palestinians protest on the West Bank: 
Will old tactics work in the Rabin era? 
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informal parley before the next formal ses- 
sion in Rome, in a month or two, and 
pledging to bargain continuously until 
agreement is reached. “Rabin believes 
that the expectations the Israeli public has 
of him are very high,” says Gad Yaacobi, 
designated to become Israel's next U.N 
ambassador. “He would like to fulfill them 
early on in his term so as not to erode his 
political capital.” In a more concrete vein, 
Housing Minister Binyamin Ben-Eliezer 
announced that the government was for 
the moment freezing all public housing 
starts in the settlements and was deter- 
mining what to do with thousands of units 
already begun. Israel 
hopes its eagerness to 
make progress on this 
contentious issue will al- 





"We have been fated to live together 
on the same patch of land. We lead our 
lives with you, beside you and against 
/you.You will not get everything you 7 
wan. Neither will we.” 


low it to enlist Washington’s help in deliv- 
ering the Arabs, instead of Arabs’ employ- 
ing Washington's leverage to put pressure 
ona recalcitrant Israel. 

That strategy makes Palestinian nego- 
tiators anxious. They must show tangible 
results quickly to fend off fundamentalist 
opponents, yet must satisfy multiple con- 
stituencies—factions in the territories and 
the Palestine Liberation Organization, 
Palestinians in camps and abroad—betfore 
they can make any concessions. Publicly, 
their negotiators professed disdain for Ra- 
bin’s speech, exaggerating its tough ele- 
ments and ignoring its invitations for co- 
operation, 

The Palestinians rightly seek deeds 
from Rabin as well as words, but in fact his 
words caught the peace delegation off 













—7 YITZHAK RABIN, *. 





ag rors 


sy 


guard. They are not accustomed to Israel's 
setting the pace for substantive talks. 
They must now take seriously Rabin’s 
campaign promise to complete the ar- 
rangements for Palestinian autonomy in 
nine months, and they are not ready. They 
lack a coherent negotiating strategy, a 
clear chain of command, qualified techni- 
cal advisers, even a unified set of position 
papers. “We are a bunch of academics and 
politicians who are not qualified to run 
technical negotiations,’ admits a team 
member. Meanwhile, the Palestinians 
want Rabin to flesh out exactly what kind 
of autonomy he has in mind. Last week he 
insisted that he would not stand for a full- 
fledged legislature in the occupied territo- 
ries, as the Palestinians want, only an 
elected “administrative council.” Says a 
West Bank delegate: “For us, Rabin gets 
scary when he starts talking about the 
details.” 

The Israelis are expected to concen- 
trate on the big picture instead of trying to 
settle one issue at a time before moving to 
the next. They could draft an agreement in 
principle on the transfer of power to an in- 
terim government in the territories, then 
let working groups spell out the specifics. 

-alestinian negotiators would like this 
approach, and anticipate that Rabin's ba- 
sic proposal for autonomy will be, in 
spokeswoman Hanan Mikhail-Ashrawi's 











words, “much more comprehensive and 
serious” than Shamir’s. But they are look- 
ing first for some tangible gestures to set 
the right tone: a complete brake on settle- 
ments and an end to harsh occupation 
rules. 

Israel’s Arab neighbors are also strug- 
gling to respond. Although no Arab leader 
from a confrontation state has publicly 
praised Rabin’s pledge to speed negotia- 
tions, or accepted his call to an immediate 
summit, Egypt’s President Hosni Mu- 
barak invited the Prime Minister to Cairo 
this week to encourage and reward Isra- 
el’s moderation. Deep political divisions in 
the Arab world, sharpened by Jordan's de- 
cision to side with Saddam Hussein in the 
gulf war, are responsible for the limp re- 
sponse; Arab leaders do not trust one an- 
other and need time to grope toward a 
common approach to the Rabin era. 

Syria faces a particularly delicate bal- 
ancing act. Rabin’s strategy of focusing 
first on a Palestinian settlement irritates 
President Hafez Assad, who is skeptical 
about ever achieving peace with Israel and 
is determined that no Arab party should 
conclude a separate deal. Even if Damas- 
cus-Jerusalem talks do proceed, Rabin has 
taken a very tough line on returning the 
Golan Heights, captured in the 1967 war. 
Yet without Moscow as a patron, Assad 
has little choice but to renounce his tradi- 
tional role of spoiler and board the peace 
train if he wants access to Western trade 
and investment. 

Rabin's forthcoming attitude can only 
be good news for Jordan's King Hussein, 
who has bargained secretly with Israeli 
leaders for years. Helping prod the peace 
process is his best ticket to rehabilitation 
in Washington and to defusing the appeal 
of his own fundamentalist opponents, the 
Muslim Brotherhood. But Hussein faces 
an awkward problem: Should Jordan 
eventually confederate with the Palestin- 
ians, giving them a state they can call their 
own but that they may come to dominate? 
A senior parliamentarian argues that the 
King will eventually have to accept this as 
the only stable solution. p.t.o. leader 
Yasser Arafat has also been pressing for 
confederation, to counter the growing in- 
fluence of local leaders like Faisal Hus- 
seini of Jerusalem. 

U.S. officials are silent about any spe- 
cific proposals Baker may advance to 
push negotiations ahead. They are still 
not looking to become direct participants 
in the talks, but Washington remains the 
essential catalyst for peacemaking. Baker 
would prefer to direct that effort himself. 
If he does depart for Bush’s campaign, it 
could give the peace process a backhand- 
ed boost: the parties have come to trust 
his mediation, and smart hands might 
grasp the wisdom of making deals while 
the Bush Administration is still in 
charge. —With reporting by Lisa Beyer/ 
Jerusalem and Dean Fischer/Amman 
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How Bush and 
Clinton Play 
The Israel Card 


EORGE BUSH WAS NEVER GO- 

ing to be a shoo-in with 

American Jews this year. In 

part because they tradition- 
ally vote Democratic, the President 
won less than a third of the ballots 
cast by Jewish voters in 1988, and 
he has been hard pressed to boost 
his standing much, even in the af- 
terglow of the gulf war. In recent 
polls, only 20% of Jewish voters say 
they will vote for the incumbent. 
“It’s what we call,” admitted a se- 
nior adviser to the Bush campaign, 
“total alienation.” 

Many American Jews disap- 
prove of Bush's strong-arm tactics 
toward Jerusalem, especially his de- 
mand that Israel freeze settlements 
in the occupied territories before it 
can obtain $10 billion in loan guar- 
antees to resettle Soviet Jews. Bush 
is not about to back down—unless 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin at 
least partly complies with the freeze. 
Even if that happens, Jewish voters 
are hardly likely to transfer their 
loyalties to Bush in return. 

Democratic candidate Bill Clin- 
ton, however, opposes Bush's policy 
of linkage. By picking Senator Al 
Gore as his running mate, Clinton 
has allied himself with one of Isra- 
el’s staunchest backers on Capitol 
Hill. Clinton hasn't explained how 
he would solve the settlements is- 
sue or what he would do differently 
on the peace front. Instead, he has 
been content to make the standard 
pledge to give Israel what it wants to 
boost his lead over Bush with this 
group of Democratic stalwarts and 
worry about the peace process later. 

Bush, however, has his eye on a 
different prize. Tangible progress in 
the Middle East negotiations before 
November, his advisers believe, 
would heighten his standing with 
all voters. A breakthrough would 
not only benefit Bush and spotlight 
his diplomatic finesse at a crucial 
time; it might also help voters recall 
the foreign-policy expertise that is, 
so far, the heart of his claim on a 
second term. Besides, Bush has few 
other aces to play. As one campaign 
official puts it, “We may not get 
those Jewish voters back, but we 
can neutralize them.” a 
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1992 SUMMER GAMES 


WHEN DIVERS LEAP FOR OLYMPIC PERFECTION OFF 
the open-air platform in Barcelona, their perfor- 
mances will be rivaled by the view—by cable cars 
moving past Columbus on his column pointing to 
the New World; by the crown of thorns of the 13th 
century cathedral La Seu; by the unfinished con- 
fection of Gaudi’s Sagrada Familia, its eight towers 
& reaching to the sky even as the divers speed down- 
a ea] 


ward, trying not to make a splash. 

Inevitably, though, the athletes will make a 
splash—as they have since the ancient Games. The antique spectacle was especially ferocious, 
even if the prize was not gold, silver or bronze, just a simple olive wreath from the sacred tree 
outside the Temple of Zeus in Olympia. But those leaves were the sole prize; there was no con- 
cept of place and show—only winning. Contestants cried, “The wreath or death!” In fact, the 
Greek word for contest, agon, has become rather painful in English. But the rewards of victory 
were enormous: places of honor, money, sinecures and the admiration of nonathletes—a word in 
Greek, idiotai, that has also survived in one form in English. Get thee to a gymnasium quickly. 

For most of us idiotai, though, it is too late. Today’s athletes were at the gym years ago, 
some since infancy, honing physical gifts with the huff-and-puff of endless gruntwork, the tor- 
turous frowns of coaches who could never be pleased and the sacrifice of the life and leisure 
that we take for granted. So who are we to begrudge them gold and glory? Grace and strength 
may seem perfectly natural, but they require painful perfection. Thus with the same envy, 
wonder and anticipation that the ancients experienced, we await a new round of Olympic 
spectacle. Let the Games begin again. i  havaaee Ys —By Howard Chua-Eoan/Barcelona 



















Homage To 


BARCELONA 


Teeming and gritty, the historic Catalan capital is jealous of 
its independence and proud of its brilliant culture 


By ROBERT HUGHES BARCELONA 





OU CAN FALL IN LOVE, OR AT LEAST 
into some kind of infatuation, 
with Barcelona. But not everyone 
finds the course of the affair 


smooth, for as the Spanish histo- | 
| cance after the Roman Empire collapsed 


rian Felipe Fernandez-Armesto 
recently wrote in his short history of the 
city, “like one of those tryingly beautiful 
and energetic women whom all men are 
able to identify among their acquaintances, 
she can excite passion only for short peri- 
ods.” It can be a confusing place for those 
who expect the stereotype of tourist 





Spain—flamenco, bullfights, serenades un- | 


der the moonlit balcony. It is a gritty city, 
crowded, with brusque street manners, a 
high crime rate, a seemingly ineradicable 
drug problem and some of the worst traffic 
in Europe. Romantic Spain it is not. But it 
evokes an extreme, sometimes even deliri- 
ous, attachment. 

Barcelona is and always has been a 
place of industry. In fact, for most of the 
19th century it was the only industrial city 
in Spain, a sort of Mediterranean Man- 
chester raised to wealth on cotton, silk 
and metal, presided over by a triumphant 
bourgeoisie and racked by working-class 
(especially anarchist) rebellion. Catalans 
are archetypally producers rather than 


dreamers, and they tend to pride them- | 


selves on what they call seny, common 
sense raised almost to the level of a theo- 
logical virtue. They like you to know they 
have molta feina, a work overload. They do 
not see themselves or their capital as pic- 
turesque; that they leave to the Andalu- 
sians. Barcelona is no more like Seville or 
Granada than Milan is like Naples. 

How is one to approach this teeming, 
impacted port that Joan Maragall, Barcelo- 
na’s greatest turn-of-the-century poet and 
grandfather of the city’s present mayor, 
Pasqual Maragall, called /a gran encisera— 
the great enchantress? Only in terms of its 
own history—one not always shared with 
the rest of Spain, and often in opposition to 
it. Barcelona is a very old city, founded by 
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the Romans late in the Ist century B.C.; 
their massive walls, topped by medieval 
additions, still encircle its core. 

It was not, to begin with, an important 
town; the Roman capital of what is now 
Catalunya was farther south, at Tarrago- 
na. But Barcelona began to gain signifi- 


and the invading Visigoths took over, and 
it became a capital in the 9th century A.D., 
when Charlemagne’s heirs conquered the 
city port, threw out the Arabs who had 
taken charge of it as the northern exten- 
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SPLENDOR: An Art Nouveau interior 


| sion of the Arab conquest of Spain, and 


then in effect turned it over to a Catalan 
strongman, Wilfred the Hairy, the semi- 
legendary founder of the Catalan state. 
From then on, Catalans ran Catalunya, 
and Barcelona, for themselves. They were 
jealous of their independence and deter- 
mined to sustain their own laws and lan- 
guage. From the 13th century through the 
15th, their outward thrust created a Med- 
iterranean trading empire that stretched 
from the coast of North Africa to the 
gates of Byzantium. With the money this 
brought home, a city grew: the greatest 
Spanish city of the Middle Ages. Even today 
the Barri Gotic, or Old City, of Barcelona, 
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facing the port, contains in its winc 
leys more functioning Gothic strt 
than any other such enclave in Euro 

Catalan Gothic is austere, prima 
architecture, nowhere near as decor 


| French or English. Its grandeur is al 





structure, and no building displa’ 
more piercingly than the 14th ¢ 
church of Santa Maria del Mar, the 
ers’ church” of Barcelona, with its st 
ly plain interior, a solemn Sequoia ¢ 


| stone hewed from the quarries of Mc 
| the mountain that guards the port. 


Barcelona’s democratic traditio 
sense of independence go back to tl 


| dle Ages. There were menestrals: 


keepers and artisans—on the Con 
Cent, or Council of One Hundred, t! 


| erning body of the city, in the 13th 
| ry. The city’s charter of citizens’ 


the Usatges, or Usages, predates th 
na Carta by a century. And the Ca 
sense of otherness—the separation, 
al and institutional, from the | 
Spain—comes through loud and ¢ 
the oath of allegiance their leaders 
to the Aragonese kings in the 15th 
ry: “We, who are as good as you, s\ 
you, who are no better than us, to 
you as our king and sovereign lor 
vided that you observe all our libert 
laws—but if not, not.” Catalans h 
ways waxed lyrical over their medie 
fiance of kingship and railed agains 
tralism”—rule by Madrid. Their p 
history is one long rebuke to the do: 
ideology of Europe: that of the natio 
that subsumes and represses cultu 
ferences within it. 

Traditionally, the rallying point 
Catalans is their language—“our a 
melodious and abundant tongue,” 
19th century poet Joaquim Rubio i ( 
it—spoken by about 6 million peopl 
and matrix of an important national! 
ture that goes back to the days of th 
badours. (Catalan and Provencal w: 
ter languages, and poets writing | 
moved among the courts of Fran 
Catalunya.) 
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At various times since the reign of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, Castile has tried to 
take Catalunya over and suppress its 
speech. Francisco Franco banned all pub- 
lishing and teaching in Catalan, hoping to 
prevent his subjects from thinking sepa- 
ratist thoughts. But obdurately, Catalan 
survives, and now that separatist dreams 
have faded—Jordi Pujol, the president of 
the autonomous region of Catalunya, 
dropped the separatist plank from his par- 
ty’s platform last October—it is the lan 
guage that remains the focus of Catalun- 
ya's enthusiasm for cultural distinction 

Barcelona did not develop smoothly. It 
has had three convulsive spasms of 
rebuilding and self-renewal, with long 
stretches of inertia in between, The most 
recent one began in the late 1970s and 
has been going on for the past 10 years un- 
der Barcelona’s socialist Mayor Maragall 
the refashioning and sprucing up of the 
city, from its infrastructure—sewers, ring 
roads—to the restoration of its huge deposit 
of historic buildings, most of which had de- 
cayed badly during the Franco years, 
through to new works such as the refur 
bished waterfront, the Olympic Village and 
the magnificent covered stadium on Mont- 
juic by Arata Isozaki 

The first spurt of renewal was in the 
Middle Ages, creating the Gothic city 
rhen came a slump, as the ascendancy of 
Castile and the shift of trade from the Med- 
iterranean to the Atlantic thrust Barcelo- 
na into a 200-year depression, from which 
it began to recover by industrializing only 
at the end of the 18th century 

The second boom occurred at the 
height of Barcelona's industrial prosperity 
and misery, between 1860 and 1910. Its 
main frame, the huge grid of chocolate- 
square blocks that stretches from the 
Barri Gotic up the slope toward the Coll- 
serola hills, was designed in 1859 by a so- 
cialist engineer named Ildefons Cerda. It 
is known as the Eixample, or Enlarge- 
ment, and is the ancestor of all the Utopian 
schemes of 20th century architecture. The 
cultural contents of this grid, as it devel- 
oped, proved no less remarkable. The 
trade-obsessed city of powerful clerics and 
stuffy businessmen was the closest place 
to northern Europe in Spain. It received 
the ideas of the French Enlightenment, 
and later those of socialists and anar 
chists; its music, literature and painting 
were permeated by French Symbolism, by 
Wagner and Nietzsche, by Impressionism 

Barcelona was the place where Picasso 
studied, where Salvador Dali grew up, and 
out of whose deeply conservative tradi- 
tions of family and rural life Joan Miro, Ca- 
talunya’s greatest painter since the 14th 
century, was able to fashion an art of the 
most radical poetry. And the best build- 
ings constructed anywhere in Spain be- 


LOCAL LOGO: Gaudi's theatrical landmark, 
the Sagrada Familia 











Among the gleaming new 
sports facilities are 
monuments of medieval 
Gothic, 18th century 


planning and 20th century 


modernism—notably the 
works of Antonio Gaudi 


tween 1860 and the outbreak of World 
War I were all in Catalunya, and mostly in 
Barcelona. The combined talents of its 
turn-of-the-century architects made it La 
Ciudad de los Prodigios, or the City of Mar- 
vels, as the Catalan writer Eduardo Men- 
doza titled his savagely ironic, picaresque 
novel of fin-de-siécle Barcelona. 

The civic style, if one can so compress 
it, was more than just a Spanish mutation 
of Art Nouveau, which the Catalans called 
modernisme. It was obsessed with the 
meaning of local nationality and the eternal 
pressure of the past. It was full of myth, 
decoration, narrative, metaphor: a speak- 
ing architecture, overrich for some purist 
tastes but of interest to anyone today who 
wants to see how social and historical 
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meanings are embodied in new building. 

Gradually it filled Cerda’s grid, which 
is now the world’s greatest museum of 
1900s architecture. The big Catalan mer- 
cantile families who made their piles after 
1850 and ran the city tended to preen 
themselves on being modern versions of 
Renaissance princes—all the more so since 
most of their grandfathers had been arti- 
sans or colonial hustlers. There was a lot 
of pent-up vigor and ambition itching to 
glorify itself. 

So they built copiously through the 
three decades of what Catalans still call 
their Renaissance. La Renaixenca was a 
powerful, diffuse movement. It revolved 
obsessively around the issue of Catalan 
independence. It embraced politics, social 
theory, poetry, architecture. It was both 
progressive and intensely nostalgic. It be- 
lieved in the future; it also drew its confi- 
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dence from invoking the vanished era of 
the Catalan counts, the troubadours, the 
Cistercian monasteries. 

Its best-known master was, of course, 
Antonio Gaudi (1852-1926). A descendant 
of Catalan metalsmiths, Gaudi introduced 
a wholly new idea of built space: an organic 
kind of space, not bounded by rigid lines, 
that undulates, flares, inflates, twists and 
contains stunning metaphors and mo- 
ments of theater. The basement of the pal- 
ace he built off the Ramblas for his main 
patron, Eusebi Giiell, could serve as a set 
for The Ring—not surprisingly, since Cata- 
lans in the 1880s were crazy for Wagner, 
the newest of new composers. Gaudi’s Casa 
Mila, on Passeig de Gracia, known to Barce- 
lonans as La Pedrera—the Stone Quarry— 
was intended to suggest a seaworn cliff, 
and its iron balconies fringe it like kelp. 

His architecture is that ofa great sculp- 
tor—witness the totemic chimneys and ven- 
tilators on the Casa Mila and the Palau 
Giiell—and a remarkable painter too: the fa- 















of Cas cae 


- Gracia, is as atmospheric as a Monet, spar- 
_ kling with drifts of blue and green mosaic. 


Nor should one miss the iron dragon gate of 
the Finca Giiell, or the crypt of the Colonia 
Giiell—the chapel of an industrial commu- 
nity for weavers at Santa Coloma de Cer- 
vellé, half an hour's drive from Barcelona— 
or the Pare Giiell, with its ravishing Hansel- 
and-Gretel pavilions and its undulating 
benches covered in their mosaic of broken 
tiles; or, of course, the Sagrada Familia. 


HE SAGRADA FAMILIA (WHICH IS 
not a cathedral but an “expiatory 
temple” dedicated to the cult of the 
Holy Family) is Gaudi's best- 
known building, the logo of Barce- 
lona as the Statue of Liberty is of 
New York City. Unfortunately, because 
most of its designs were lost in the Spanish 
Civil War, nobody knows how Gaudi would 
have finished it, and the newly completed 
sections look dead compared with the parts 
Gaudi supervised. The facade sculptures by 
Josep Subirachs are particularly inert and 
vulgar. They seem to epitomize the moment 
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died for want of better to do, al- 
most exactly 2,000 years after it began. 

Tradition—and tourism—insists the 
Sagrada Familia is Gaudi’s masterpiece. It 
is not. The Casa Mila and the crypt of the 
Colonia Giiell, among others, are superior. 
But in any case, not all the best modernista 
building and décor are by Gaudi. Other 
and hardly lesser Catalan architects await 
discovery by the visitor. Two names in 
particular stand out: Lluis Doménech i 
Montaner (1850-1923) and Josep Puig i 
Cadafalch (1867-1957). 

Puig, a brilliant eclectic, produced 
some of the signature buildings of Barcelo- 
na. One is the Casa Amatller, next to Gau- 
di’s Casa Batllé, a fecund parody of a 
Dutch burgher’s housefront, with mock- 
medieval sculptures by the gifted Eusebi 
Arnau—including animals blowing glass 
and taking photos, these having been the 
owner's hobbies. Another is Puig’s exqui- 
sitely decorated house for the Baron Qua- 
dras, now a museum of musical instru- 
ments; a third, the Venetian-Gothic Casa 
Marti, housed the center of Barcelona’s ar- 
tistic bohemia, the Four Cats café, where 
established artists like Ramon Casas hob- 
nobbed with younger ones like Picasso. 
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But it fell to Doménech, a man ob- 
sessed with the history of Catalunya, to 
design what may be the most extreme Art 
Nouveau building in Europe. This is the 
Palau de la Musica Catalana (1905-08). It 
was built for the Orfeé Catala, a choral- 
music society. Pablo Casals and Montser- 
rat Caballé, both Catalans, began their ca- 
reers here. From the mosaic-sheathed 
ticket office to the stupendous inverted 
bell of a stained-glass skylight in the audi- 
torium, from the sculpted Valkyries rid- 
ing across the proscenium arch to the en- 
crustations of ceramic roses (each the size 
of a cabbage) on the ceiling, it takes décor 
beyond congestion; and yet, because it is 
also one of Europe's earliest curtain-wall 
buildings, framed in a steel grid, Catalan 
historians are fond of praising its “ratio- 
nalism”—which was also real. 

One gets a gradual sense of the aspira- 
tions of the Catalan Renaixenca by walking 
the streets of Barcelona, noticing things, 
but the grid of the Eixample is vast and 
hard on the feet. Here in Doménech’s cho- 
ral theater, it is baptism by total immer- 
sion. The “new Barcelona” may not, in the 
end, produce any buildings that rival those 
of the late 19th century. But the fact of 
bringing the old ones back to civic life, in all 
their splendor, would be achievement 
enough for any city administration, Games 
or no Games. Rw 
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GYMNASTICS 





DON’T CALL THE 


Kim Zmeskal may be tiny and cute, and her rival Shannon Miller may be 
The two American medal contenders are as tough as any world-class ath 


By JILL SMOLOWE OKLAHOMACITY 


HEY ARE SO YOUNG AND SO 
tiny that spectators want to 
pat them on the head. 
When their eyes narrow 
and their faces scrunch up with 
concentration, audiences go 


squishy with the adorableness of 


it all. Sports commentators coo- 
ingly label them pixies and tots, 





then reach for adjectives like 
huggable, perky, cute. Sort of 
like puppies. Always they are de- 
scribed as “the next” Olga or Na- 
dia or Mary Lou, as if anyone so 
small couldn’t possibly have 
standing in her own right. 

Let’s get real. The young fe- 
male gymnasts who will vie for 
medals in Barcelona are among 
the world’s toughest athletes. 


PHOTOGRAPH FOR TIME BY GREGORY HEISLER 


They are not only strong, 

ful and agile, but they also 
discipline, determinatic 
dedication that would put 
other athletes to shame 
times daily, six days week] 
after year, they labor in 

gymnasiums to master an 
vent the most difficult flips 
and spins. Often they w 
spite of painful strains, s 





fl PIXIES! 


But don’t be fooled. 


erky. 
(e. 





one ine And always 
they*work with the dark knowl- 


edge that the slightest bobble or a 


judge’s caprice could mean the 


hundredth-of-a-point deduction 
that robs them of their glory. 
This year the U.S. has pro- 
duicedwtwo of the top picks for all- 
around gold HOHOPS*ineBarcelo- 
na—an unprecedented American 
pair at the top. Not surprisingly, 
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both are known for their dogged- 
ness and tenacity. Kim Zmeskal 
of Houston, the reigning world 
all-around champion, battles 
persistent pain from a_ stress 
fracture in her left wrist and the 
psychological pressure of being 
the person everyone else wants 
to beat. Shannon Miller of Ed- 


“WHOondwOkla.,. who was sidelined 


in late March with a dislocated 





left elbow and bone chip, recu- 
perated from surgery in record 
time, and is now stronger and 
more confident than ever. Spec- 
tators who favor a dynamic, ex- 
plosive style will want to wager 
on Zmeskal. Those who appreci- 
ate technical brilliance and high- 
level difficulty, however, will 
prefer the graceful Miller. 

But bettors beware. Hunga- 

















Miller’s routines are graceful, technically brilliant and replete with difficult moves 


ry’s Henrietta Onodi has a fluid, elegant 
presentation that pleases audiences as 
well as judges. And as always, the former 
Soviets of the Unified Team are formida- 
ble. Several of the competitors—1988 gold 
medalist Svetlana Boginskaya and the two 
Tatianas, Gutsu and Lisenko—have a shot 
at the all-around title, and there may be 
some stealth talent in the wings. Nonethe- 
less, in American gymnastic circles many 
think this is the year the U.S. women 
could upset the long dominant ex-Soviets 
for the team gold. “The Soviets are weaker 
financially and spiritually, and don’t know 
who they're representing,” says Steve 
Nunno, Miller’s coach. “They don’t have 
the emotional fire.” 

Zmeskal, 16, and Miller, 15, would find 
a kindred spirit in the other if their paths 
ever crossed long enough to find out—an 
unlikely prospect, given the tense rivalry 
between their respective coaches. Zmes- 
kal is giggly and seems more inclined to 
listen than talk, but next to the admittedly 
shy Miller, whose tiny voice barely rises 
above a whisper, she is positively gregari- 
ous. Though both are 4-ft. 7-in. standouts, 
neither is a prima donna. Each enjoys a 
reputation for being “sweet” and “friend- 
ly,” two words not used casually in the hy- 
percompetitive world of gymnastics. Un- 
like the many gymnasts who must train 
far away from their families, Zmeskal and 
Miller work close to home, enabling both 
to enjoy the steadying influence of their 
parents and two siblings apiece. 

During training, both have a reputa- 
tion for being “all business.” Each works 
in silence with steely concentration, com- 
ing down hard on herself when a move 
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isn’t going right and sometimes getting 
teary with frustration. Away from the 
gym, both are straight A students who 
particularly like math. Each is compul- 
sively neat, and both are so well organized 
that they answer every piece of fan mail by 
hand. Favorite TV shows are mutual: 
Cosby and Arsenio Hall. Zmeskal thinks an 


Neither is a bubbly 
Mary Lou, but Kim 
and Shannon both 


have ferocious 
composure and 
consistency 





appearance on Arsenio would be cool; all 
color drains out of Miller’s pale complex- 
ion when the possibility is mentioned. 
Both are religious (Zmeskal is Catholic, 
Miller a Christian Scientist), but it is not a 
subject either carts out in public. Come 
competition time, they have ferocious con- 
centration, composure and consistency. 
Though neither is exactly fiery off the 
mats, both can electrify audiences. 

But there the similarities stop. 
Whereas competition is an acquired taste 
for Miller, Zmeskal thrives on the audi- 
ence adulation and pressure. “Since she 
was little, she was always liking to be 
watched and admired,” says Zmeskal's 
Romanian-born coach, Bela Karolyi. “She 
was always a little showgirl.” Zmeskal’s 
boosters are confident that, win or lose, 
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she will perform at her best in Barcelona. 

The husband-and-wife coaching team 
of Bela and Martha Karolyi have produced 
several Olympic champions, among them 
Nadia Comaneci (1976) and Mary Lou Ret- 
ton (1984). Zmeskal was among the first 
200 students to sign on when the Karolyis 
opened their Houston gym in 1982, and 
they fully expect her to bring home the all- 
around gold. Bela says that of the more 
than 4,000 girls he has coached in Roma- 
nia and the U.S., not one of them can touch 
the competitive drive of the one whom he 
early on dubbed the Little Pumpkin, and 
now calls Kimbo. “She has an outstanding 
capability to pull herself together and per- 
form consistently under pressure,” he 
says. “You can see on her face that she'll 
do it, no matter what.” Not even pain stops 
her. At the 1991 nationals, the stress frac- 
ture in Zmeskal’s wrist ached so badly 
that she couldn’t grab the uneven bars. 
Come competition time, though, she 
nailed every routine. 

Such determination and poise have 
made the blue-eyed, strawberry blond a 
three-time U.S. champion and the first 
American ever to secure an all-around 
world title. That triumphant moment, in 
the fall of 1991, was soured by grousing 
from the Unified Team that Zmeskal had 
won only because the meet was held on 
American turf, in Indianapolis. The fol- 
lowing April in Paris, when world compet- 
itors duked it out for medals on the four 
individual events, Zmeskal coolly an- 
swered her critics by capturing gold on 
both floor exercise and the balance beam. 
To date, it is her proudest achievement. 

Zmeskal's fantasy of Barcelona is tell- 
ing. “I imagine it being really bright,” she 
says. “I'm like this little person, and the 


| whole world is watching.” How is she far- 
| ing under the bright lights? “I'm just do- 
| ing my thing, pulling it off.” Spectators 
| who expect another bubbly Mary Lou will 


be disappointed. “She makes me nervous 
when I watch her compete,” says Retton, 
both a friend and mentor. “Kim doesn’t 
show any kind of emotion.” Instead, the 
80-lb. Zmeskal wears a glassy stare and 
becomes intensely quiet, turning all her 
strengths inward. 

For her part, Zmeskal describes her- 
self as stubborn (her mom says she gets 
this from coach Karolyi) and perfectionist 
(this from her dad). She is mildly irritated 
when people mistake her silence during 
competition for shyness. “I'm not quiet,” 
she says. “I like laughing and being with 
my friends.”’ Away from practice and per- 
formances, there is a teenager who has 
graduated from New Kids on the Block to 
Boyz II Men, likes to hang out in malls and 
thinks it would be fun to act in a soap op- 
era. As down-to-earth as she is, though, 
Zmeskal is just superstitious enough to 
bar trophy cabinets from her home until 
after her competitive career is ended. 

Miller, by contrast, has had to make 


her peace with the attention that attends 
world-class competition. “Shannon’s al- 
ways had the talent, but would never take 
her eyes off the floor,” says her balance- 
beam coach, Peggy Liddick. “She’s had to 
overcome her shyness and learn to play to 
a crowd.” Miller masks well the ego that 
helped get her to this point. She does not 
read her own press clips and refuses to 
watch videotapes of her performances, ex- 
cept for training purposes. “I would rather 
do gymnastics than watch it,” she says. 

Talk of winning is not her style, even 
with Barcelona approaching. “It’s about 
each of us going out there and doing our 
best, not beating one another,” she politely 
insists. On the other hand, ask Miller how 
she'd like to be remembered in the sport 
and her answer is firm: “Gold medalist, 
all-around.” She claims not to be thinking 
about what it will be like under the kliegs 
in Barcelona. “It should be the same as 
anywhere,” she says. “A beam’s a beam.” 
Instead, she keeps her mind focused on 
her routines and tries “not to think of any- 
thing negative.” 

There is something almost other- 
worldly about the hazel-eyed Miller. Her 
ghostly paleness and thin frame give her a 
misleadingly fragile appearance. She con- 
veys a sense that she doesn’t speak unless 
spoken to; her favorite answer is, “I don’t 
know.” When working out, she constantly 
looks as if she might break into tears. It 
was that very look that initially attracted 
the attention of Steve Nunno in 1986 when 
both were visiting a gymnastics camp in 
the Soviet Union. “Shannon was trying so 
hard and getting extremely frustrated,” 





he recalls. “I felt, There's a kid I can help if 


I can channel that frustration into a posi- 
tive energy.” Conveniently, both were 
from Oklahoma, and Miller soon took up 
training in Nunno's Oklahoma City facili- 
ty. “Shannon is the hardest worker in my 
gym,” he says, “and always has been.” 
American coaches who have watched 
Miller at competitions describe her as a 
“machine” because of the methodical way 
she practices her moves over and over and 
over. “What I respect most is her work 
ethic,” says Liddick. “If | say do something 
20 times, she does 30 and asks what's 
next.” That discipline enabled Miller to re- 
cover from elbow surgery in five weeks’ 
time, where a minimum of eight is usual. 
During the downtime, she was able to give 
other injuries a rest and develop strength 
and new skills. What could have been a ca- 
reer stopper has worked to her advantage, 
says Liddick. “She is fresh and ready to 
compete. Other kids are a little tired.” 
And, of course, they are kids. So go 
ahead and call them Kim and Shannon. Or 
Henrietta. Or Tatiana. But when one or 
more of them join the ranks of Nadia, Olga 
and Mary Lou next week, just remember: 
they didn't reach those Herculean heights 
by being Tinker Bells. That’s not fairy 
dust they sprinkle on their hands. x 
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GRACE AND GUTS, BUT WHAT 
ABOUT HER STAGE FRIGHT? 


Henrietta Onodi, Hungary 


HE IS SO FAR AHEAD OF HER COUN- 

try’s other gymnasts that finding 
training partners has been a problem. 
“There was a year when | trained 
alone,” says Hungary’s Henrietta On- 
odi. “It was terrible.” Her isolated, 
gutsy quest has won international re- 
nown. “She’s got the hearts of every- 
. body,”’ says Donna 
= Strauss, a U.S. coach. 
The question is 
: whether the green- 
eyed, dark-haired 18- 
year-old can conquer 
her stage fright. 
* Dogged by a history of 
erratic performances, 
she could be her own 
worst enemy if she 
suffers a small slip ear- 
ly in the competition 
and loses her concen- 
tration. Behind the 
scenes, Onodi's pre- 
competition jitters can 
be comical. “Henni al- 
ways forgets some- 
thing,” says teammate 
Iidiko Balog, “like her leotard or her 
competition number.” But if she stays 
calm and summons some hey-look-at-me 
showmanship, she could hit gold. At 4 ft. 
10 in., her lithe, well-proportioned frame 
creates the illusion of greater height, and 
her floor routine, set to West Side Story, 
offers a grace and artistry rare in the 
tumbling-heavy all-around event. ub 


Asingular 
sensation 


ALITTLE SHORT 
IN THE TOOTH 
Kim Hwang Suk, North Korea 


VEN IN A SPORT WHERE CHAMPIONS 
E are tiny, Kim Hwang Suk makes her 
rivals look like giants. The North Korean 
is just 4 ft. 4 in. tall and weighs only 68 
Ibs, On the uneven parallel bars, howev- 
er, no one stands above her. At the world 
championships in Indianapolis last Sep- 
tember, she scored a perfect 10 to win the 
event and was called back to the podium 
twice for bows. 

But her triumph rekindled specula- 
tion about her age. The controversy be- 
gan at the Stuttgart world champion- 
ships, where she listed her birth date as 
Feb. 15, 1975, which met by 46 days the 
competitive minimum of 15. “Non- 
sense,” insists Bela Karolyi, the U.S. 
trainer, who admits to faking birth 
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dates in his native Romania to allow un- 
derage gymnasts to perform. As evi- 
dence, Karolyi points out the missing 
front tooth in Kim's engaging smile. “I 
lost it when I hit the bar in practice,” ex- 
plains Kim. “But she was missing two in 
Stuttgart,” replies Karolyi. “One grew 
in.” Whatever her age, her maturity as 
a competitor is beyond question. » 


BIG ON THE 
SMALL SCREEN 


Li Jing, China 


O ONE CAN SAY THAT THE POPULAR 

Li Jing—China’s premier gym- 
nast—is a stuffed shirt. “Gymnasts 
only look big because TV screens are so 
small,” he says with a wink. Among his 
teammates, he’s the life of the party. 
“Li Jing is always a joker,” says his 
coach Zhang Jian. “Except, of course, 
during competition, when it counts.” 

At those moments he becomes a dif- 
ferent Li Jing, serious and concentrat- 
ed, his legs moving about the parallel 
bars and pommel horse like impossibly 
fast knitting needles. At the world 
championships this spring, the 22- 
year-old took first place in both those 
events, plus a second on the high bar. 
His pre-eminence is the result of 13 
years of practice, ever since the Hunan 
native was uprooted from his home- 
town at the age of nine and taken to 
Beijing for training. “It was not easy at 
first,” says Li of leaving home so young. 
“I missed my mother a lot.” Now, how- 
ever, his mother does not have to wait 
for one of his annual visits to see his 
face. Since 1990, when he won the all- 
around title at the Asian Games, Li's 
photo has become a familiar sight in 
Chinese magazines and newspapers. 
“Sure, I'm famous at home,” he says, 
“but not like a movie star or anything.” 
There he goes again with that self- 
deprecating thing. id 





Legs like knitting needles 
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The Dream Team is everyone else’s nightmare. 
It should be no contest, unless ... 


By PAUL A. WITTEMAN 


HE PLAYERS ON THE BENCH SAW IT 

coming, edging forward on their 

seats in anticipation. Michael Jor- 

dan was about to take the defend- 

er from Argentina on a quick and 

not-so-flattering trip to the hoop. 
Five-hundred-pound sneakers: that’s what 
it appeared the Argentine was wearing as 
Jordan effortlessly rose as from a trampo- 
line for one of his trademark, gravity- 
defying pirouettes above the rim. The Ar- 
gentine seemed to shrink to the size of a 
circus midget. As Jordan dunked the ball, 
the players on the bench leaped up and 
cheered the best basketball player the 
world has ever seen. In Spanish. 

That’s right. The players cheering Jor- 
dan so wildly were the very Argentines 
whom he was reducing to the level of kids 
playing pickup on the playground. No mat- 
ter. “I played with great happiness against 
the monsters,” Argentine center Hernan 
Montenegro said later. Added guard Mar- 
celo Milanesio: ‘When we met at the cen- 
ter of the court, I was very excited that it 
was Magic Johnson shaking my hand.” 

So it went at the Tournament of the 
Americas in Portland, Ore., last month, 
where the Argentines and everyone else 
came to pose for pictures with Michael, 
Magic Johnson, Larry Bird and their mer- 
ry band of N.B.A. All-Star troubadours. In 
between, they played a little basketball. 
Very little. Take Cuba: with 3¥2 min. re- 
maining in the game, the team was behind 
by 70 points, and only the final horn saved 
it from losing by 100 or more, Panama 
dropped a cliff-hanger by a mere 60. 

When the tournament ended, with the 
Americans barely breaking a sweat except 
on the golf course, where they seemed to 
spend most of their time, everyone was 
ready to concede the gold medal in Barce- 
lona to the assemblage now and forever 
more to be known simply as the Dream 
Team. Nevada bookmakers, who never 
miss an opportunity to make a dollar, have 
fastidiously refused to post odds or take a 
bet. The only surer wager than the Dream 
Team may be that George Foreman will 
not try to make it next as a featherweight. 

U.S. coach Chuck Daly has at his dis- 
posal the greatest arsenal of offensive and 
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defensive weapons ever gathered on a bas- 
ketball court. There are passers with 360 
vision like Bird (despite his creaky back), 
John Stockton and Magic. Chris Mullin 
and Jordan are excellent three-point 
shooters. No one in possession of his facul- 
ties and desirous of retaining them would 
dare drive down the lane into territory de- 
fended by Charles Barkley, Patrick Ewing 
and Karl Malone. Jordan and his Chicago 
Bulls teammate Scottie Pippen are tena- 
cious open-court defenders. Then too 
there are Clyde Drexler and the Admiral, 
David Robinson. Twelfth man Christian 


| Laettner will probably get a great view of 


all this talent mostly from the bench. 

And what of the Olympic opposition? 
The dissolution of the Soviet Union and Yu- 
goslavia has eviscerated the teams that 
won the gold and silver medals in Seoul in 
1988. The best former Soviet players now 
wear the uniform of Lithuania. Drazen Pe- 
trovic and Vlade Divac led Yugoslavia to 
the silver medal at Seoul. This time, how- 
ever, Yugoslavia as such has been banned 
from Barcelona. Petrovic, a New Jersey 
Net, will play for Croatia. Divac, a Los An- 
geles Laker and a Serb, will not be allowed 
to play. The Germans will be competitive; 
N.B.A. star Detlef Schrempf will make 
them so. And in Oscar Schmidt, the Brazil- 
ians have one of the game's best three-point 
shooters. But even if you put all these play- 
ers on one squad, it would make no differ- 
ence. The remaining 11 teams in the Olym- 
pic tournament will be scuffling for silver. 

Still, American coach Daly is not 
known as the “prince of pessimism” for 


| nothing. He is publicly worried that since 


games in the Olympics are eight minutes 
shorter than those in the N.B.A., his jugger- 
naut might dawdle, fall behind and wait 
until it is too late to mounta rally. Hey, chill 
out, replies Jordan. “We have too much tal- 
ent, and we’ll turn it on whenever we have 
to.” Daly frets that the three-point shooting 
line in international basketball is closer to 
the basket than in the N.B.A. and that the 
lane is wider, both tending to nullify the 
Americans’ height advantage. However, 
after seeing how little difference these 
factors made in his team’s 136-57 loss to 
the Yanks, Cuban coach Miguel Gomez 
seemed transported to a Zen mode. “One 
finger cannot cover the sun,” he said. 
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But the dream that must give Daly the 
worst night sweats features a player like 
Butch Lee. Back in 1976, Lee was not in- 
vited to the U.S. Olympic basketball tri- 
als. Instead, he played for the team from 
his native Puerto Rico. Spurred by a de- 
sire for revenge over the slight he felt 
he had suffered at the hands of the U.S. 
selection committee, Lee whipsawed the 
Americans with the performance of his life. 
He scored 35 points and almost single- 
handedly took the highly favored U.S. team 


to within seconds of a humiliating loss 
In Daly's updated nightmare, the 
Butch Lee role is played by Lithuanian 
Sarunas Marciulionis, an N.B.A. star who 
plays for the Golden State Warriors. Daly 
sees Marciulionis sinking three-pointers 
like an automaton from 30 ft., with Lithua- 
nian center Arvidas Sarbonis playing for 
one night like Bill Russell in his prime. 
Maybe. All sporting contests before 
they are played contain an element that 
Princeton basketball coach Pete Carril 


calls “glorious uncertainty.” Anything 
can happen, as Carril’s teams have proved 
season after remarkable season against 
superior opposition. But not this superior. 
“This is not a great team,” says Carril. 
“This is the greatest team ever.” Don Nel- 
son, the shrewd and artful coach of the 
Golden State Warriors, whose son Donn is 
helping to coach Marciulionis and the 
Lithuanians, agrees. ‘The once-in-a-life- 
time game is not going to happen,” he 
says. “The Dream Team will not allow any 
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BREAKING IT UP: Jordan, Ewing, 
Johnson, Malone and Barkley during a 
photo shoot for SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


second shots. Even if the Americans play 
poorly, there shouldn't be a close game. 
They haven't even tried yet.” 

When they do, is a shutout conceiy- 
able? Now there’s a fantasy for the 
Dream Team to ponder. Sleep on it, Mi- 
chael. Just don’t forget to set your alarm 
clock. —Reported by Brian Cazeneuve/Portland 
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Dave on His Own 


He grew up running from the cops. Now, at 29, Dave Johnson 
may outpoint everyone in the Olympic decathlon. 


By SALLY B. DONNELLY AZUSA 





HIS WAS NOT THE WAY THE SCRIPT 
WAS supposed to turn out. Dave 
Johnson and Dan O’Brien, the rival 
U.S. decathlon stars who have been 
battling for three years to see who would 
capture the “world’s greatest athlete” 
laurels in Barcelona, last week met on a 


rain-soaked track at Azusa Pacific Uni- | 


versity outside Los Angeles to film a hast- 
ily rewritten Reebok shoe ad. As they 
waited for the cameras to roll, their con- 
versation remained on emotionally safe 
subjects like new golf clubs. There was no 
discussion of O'Brien's memorable miss 
in the pole vault at the U.S. Olympic trials 
a fortnight earlier, which had unexpect- 
edly eliminated him from the Barcelona 
competition, or of Johnson's record-set- 
ting performance, which had dramatical- 
ly turned him into the odds-on favorite 
for the gold. 

For the past year, Johnson had been 
focusing on catching up to the favored 
O’Brien at the trials and beating him at 
the Olympics. “He trained like a maniac 
to beat Dan,” says Johnson's coach, Terry 
Franson. Johnson's emotional response 
to O'Brien’s inexplicable miss—shock at 
first, and then a bear hug of support—re- 
flected Dave’s conflicted feelings. On the 
one hand, O'Brien no longer stood be- 
tween Johnson and the gold medal. On 
the other, the competition would some- 
how be diminished by his friendly rival’s 
self-demolition. 

Johnson’s success came as a surprise 
to both the track community and the out- 
side world. Some observers had openly 
wondered why Reebok, in its much publi- 
cized $25 million advertising campaign, 
had even paired O’Brien with Johnson. A 
knee injury and Johnson’s withdrawal 
from the world championships last fall 
seemed to signal his decline. No matter. 
Reebok needed a foil for its sure thing, 
O'Brien. 

But as a 1988 Olympic veteran, the 
29-year-old Johnson had battle-tested 
nerves. O’Brien did not. “I’ve walked this 
road for a decade,” explains Johnson. “I 
expect what comes along.” Bruce Jenner, 
the 1976 decathlon gold medalist and the 
last of 10 Americans to win the event at 
the Olympics, concurs. “What makes 
Dave Johnson stand out is that he knows 
how to win,” says Jenner. “That is cru- 
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cial. You've got to be the best you can be 
on that given day—and know it.” 


That Johnson would even be compet- 
ing in Barcelona came as a surprise to 
certain law-enforcement types in Missou- 
la, Mont., where he grew up. Johnson and 
his friends seemed in training merely to 
become hoodlums. Johnson half-jokingly 
explains that his early running from po- 


lice officers and wrestling with other 
boys kept him in shape. “He's still got a 
wild side, a sharp edge,” says Franson. 
“He’s a committed risk taker, which is 
just what you need when a competition 
comes down to the crunch.”” Although 
Johnson made a local all-star baseball 
team as a pitcher, he continued to put 
much more energy into such nighttime 
activities as breaking into the warehouse 
of a local beer distributor. 
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When the mill where his father 
worked closed, forcing a family move to 
Oregon, Johnson chose to reinvent him- 


| self. He talked his way onto the football 


team at Crescent Valley High, and when 
track season rolled around, he tried a few 
events. Johnson was introduced to Evan- 
gelical Christianity by a fellow football 
player. “Once Dave got involved in athlet- 
ics,” his mother Caroline told a reporter, 
“T noticed a big change. He became a dif- 
ferent person.” 

In 1984 Johnson headed south to en- 
roll in Azusa Pacific University. There he 
developed his motivating conviction that 
he could be the best. “He told me that first 
year he could score with the best in the 
country,” recalls Franson, who coached 
Olympic athletes in 1976, 1984 and 1988. 
“I thought that was crazy then, but a 
key to Dave’s winning record is that he 





WORKHORSE: The second-day wonder trains for the pole vault at Azusa Pacific 


has always been able to visualize success. 
He has continued to stun everyone, me 
included.” 

At Azusa, Johnson’s legendary work- 
horse regimen—which involves up to 
eight hours of training each day, includ- 
ing multiple runs into the nearby moun- 
tains—made him one of the most consis- 
tent decathletes in the world. Although 
he lacks the spectacular style and speed 
of some other decathletes, he developed 


into a second-day wonder. When most 
other athletes begin to tire in the last 
two events, the javelin and the 1,500-m 
race, Johnson has just hit his stride. In 
the past three months alone, Johnson has 
broken the world’s second-day point-total 
record twice. 

The casual family atmosphere at Azu- 
sa also gives Johnson peace of mind in the 
face of the twin pressures of training and 
public appearances. He is a regular at the 
school cafeteria, where he eats the meat- 
and-potatoes offerings. Last week he gave 
a pep talk to a group of 200 wide-eyed 
kids in which he described his own life as 
an example that if they worked hard 
enough, success was possible. After that, 
he met with the staff and faculty of Azusa 
and asked for their prayers that “I not get 
caught up in all this hype.” 

Coach Franson tries to make sure that 
does not happen, chiding his superstar 
every now and then for trying to park his 
huge black pickup truck in a restricted 
parking space. Franson also administers 
regular doses of perspective. “Athletics is 
kind of silly when you think about it,” he 
says. “It’s a question of who can run 
around a track faster.” But Franson takes 


track extremely seriously; the soft-spo- | 


ken coach has transformed his tiny col- 
lege into a sports powerhouse. This year, 
besides Johnson, five of Franson’s ath- 
letes will be competing in Barcelona. 

Johnson hopes his success will allow 
him to reach people, like victims of the 
L.A. riots, who might not listen to a non- 
athlete. “I felt a little part of me die when 
all that was happening,” Johnson says of 
the riots. “But if—uh, when | come back 
here with a gold medal, maybe I can pro- 
vide a positive impact for someone.” 

But even positive-thinking, clean- 
living Dave Johnson knows there is a gap 
between aiming for the gold and grasping 
it. His erstwhile rival O’Brien will be in 
Barcelona, not to inspire Johnson to 
greater performances but to comment on 
his results from a broadcasters’ booth. 
Nor will Johnson be competing in a vacu- 
um; there are other decathletes who have 
a solid shot at the top. Canadian Mike 
Smith, who finished second to O’Brien in 
last year’s world championships, is the 
prime candidate. France’s Christian Pla- 
ziat and Czechoslovakia’s Robert Zmelik 
are also potential contenders. 

Although O'Brien will not be down on 
the track, he intends to send a pointed 
message to his rivals, Johnson included. 
Just before the Olympic decathlon, O’Bri- 
en will compete in a meet in Stockholm. 
The idea O'Brien has involves clearing 
his opening height in the pole vault. That 
done, he plans to put up a score that 
no competitor could top at the Olympics. 
If Dan sets a new world record, it will 
still be a small consolation. Dan can set- 
tle nothing in Barcelona. Dave can grab 
the gold. a 
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GOLDEN OLDIE 
RETURNS ONCE MORE 


Car! Lewis, U.S. 


oO. YESTERDAY, IT SEEMS, HE WAS 
entrenched as the world’s premier 
sprinter and jumper. After four Olym- 
pic gold medals in 1984 and two in ’88, 
F. Carleton Lewis (he strongly prefers 
Carl) last August recorded an astonish- 
ing 100-m world record. But almost si- 
multaneously, the end of the Lewis era 
began to be visible. 

At the same 
August meet, he 
had watched Mike 
Powell sail past 
him to take the 
record and become 
the world’s best 
long jumper. In 
June, Lewis ate the 
dust of Mark With- 
erspoon and Den- 
nis Mitchell at the 
100-m U.S. Olym- 
pic trials. Shock- 
ingly he failed to 
qualify for either 
the 100- or 200-m sprints. In Barcelona 
for his third Olympic appearance, the 
world’s fastest man has an outside shot 
at being chosen for the 4 x 100 m-U.S. 
relay team. But he’s only guaranteed a 
chance to compete in the long jump, 
and is not assured a medal there. Still 
he has stuck to his usual training 
regimen, and the preternatural Lewis 
aplomb, which so many have mistaken 
for ice water, may serve him one final 
time. “Experience does mean a lot,” he 
says. a 
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Slowing down to 
the last jump 


HOW HIGH 
CAN HE FLY? 
Sergei Bubka, Unified Team 


OR THE PAST EIGHT YEARS, SERGEI 

Bubka’s grip on the pole vault has 
been so unrelenting that every compe- 
tition he enters becomes not a question 
of who will win but how high Bubka 
will soar. 

The son of a Russian army officer 
who grew up in the Ukraine, the un- 
known athlete at 19 literally vaulted onto 
the scene with a winning 18-ft. 8-in. 
jump at the 1983 Helsinki world cham- 
pionships. He has dominated the sport 
since—winning the 1988 Olympic gold, 
taking 23 of the 25 meets he entered 
last year, and arcing 20 ft. or better 
four times. With his speed (10.2 sec. in 
the 100 m) and dazzling strength (his 
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wedge-shaped upper body resembles a 
gymnast’s), the 176-Ib. Bubka is able to 
use a pole designed for someone weigh- 
ing 44 lbs. more, allowing him extra 
spring. Sponsors reportedly give him 
as much as $25,000 to make an appear- 
ance, while Nike pays every time he 
sets a new world record. And at 28, the 
star grazer is probably still rising to- 


ward the peak of his parabola. a 
LEAGUE OF 
HER OWN 
Jackie Joyner-Kersee, U.S 
AND LONG- 


A THE HEPTATHLON 
jump champion of the 1988 Games, 
she became the greatest—and perhaps 
best known—woman athlete in the 
world. Her world-record point total in 
the seven-event heptathlon (7,291) is 
regarded as virtually unmatchable. But 
one warm night in Tokyo last August, 
the superhuman Jackie Joyner-Kersee 
seemed momentarily mortal. She 
pulled a hamstring muscle in the 200- 
m race and left the world champion- 
ships on a stretcher. “I thought my ca- 
reer was over,” she says. It was just a 
temporary abdication though. 

After therapy, Joyner-Kersee, 30, is 
back in form, and favored to become 
the first to win the Olympic heptathlon 
twice. But these days Joyner-Kersee 
seems less concerned about her place 
in athletic history than with using her 
good fortune to help out in her home- 
town. Last November she chartered a 
plane to take 114 kids from East St. 
Louis, Illinois, to see the Thanksgiving 
Day parade in New York City. “People 
think it’s special to be an all-around 
athlete,” she says. “But it’s more im- 
portant to be an all-around person.” & 


The world's best, back in form 
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With the arrival of the 
U.S. basketball 
millionaires, the Games 
have turned a final 
corner. Shamateurism 
is gone, but will glitz 
and hype now prevail? 


By DANIEL BENJAMIN 


ALL THEM THE IN-YOUR-FACE 
Games. That is what they will 
feel like to the Angolans, Venezu- 
elans or whoever else has the 
misfortune to be standing on the 
Olympic basketball court as Mi- 
chael Jordan spins, slides and flies by on 
his way to the hoop. The show put on by the 
U.S. team will be spectacular but one- 
sided. But that’s what happens when one 
team can assemble the finest basketball tal- 
ent ever to strut the Olympic floorboards 
Players who face the Americans will 
not be the only ones experiencing a revela- 
tion: fans will too. The old-style Games, in 
which a collection of the mostly unherald 
ed and unpaid would suddenly achieve the 
glory of champions, are utterly gone. Sure, 
the unsung heroes of team handball will 
still have their moment on the podium. 
And a modestly compensated athlete with 
little chance of a medal, such as U.S. table- 
tennis player Sean O'Neill, will nonethe- 
less bask in the chance to compete 
But more than ever before, the Olympic 
scene will include pampered stars: Carl 
Lewis, Steffi Graf, a U.S. basketball team 
that collectively earns about $33 million a 
year—the budget of a good-size town. The 
pertinent word here is amateurism, and the 
official condition is deceased. There were 
steps in this direction in 1984 
and 1988, but now the modern 
Olympics are wide open 
Good or bad? Will the Olym- 
“Faster, higher, 
stronger” metamorphose into 
“Dollars, hype, celebrity”? Will 
the remaining truly amateur 
events, such as archery and 
Greco-Roman wrestling, be 
marginalized even more? The 
challenge for the Olympic move- 
ment will be to strike a balance between the 
inevitable marketing excesses and that eva 
nescent thing, the Olympic spirit. 
The first beneficiary of flinging open 
the gates is the historical truth: amateur 


pic slogan of 


ism has long been portrayed as part of the 
heritage of the ancient Greek Games. The 


tie with the past, though, was complete- 
ly spurious. The Greeks had no concept 
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$25,000,000 


Michael Jordan will earn 
$3.8 million this year 
playing for the Chicago 
Bulls and about $21 
illion for endorsements 


of amateurism. For 
them, an Olympic 
competitor was a 
city’s champion, 
who was supported while he trained and 
then was richly rewarded for his victory 
Amateurism’s provenance was much, 
much later, in Victorian England. A devot- 
ed Anglophile, Baron Pierre de Coubertin, 
stipulated that the modern Games he con- 
jured into existence in 1896 should be am- 
ateur 
would guarantee gentlemanly fair play 


in part because he believed that 
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3ound up as well in the ideal was a desire 
to maintain the barriers of class. The lei- 
sured rich did not want to compete with 
working-class athletes whose muscles 
were toned by manual labor 
Unfortunately, the creed of amateur- 
ism ill fit a world in which competition was 
being democratized, the popularity of sport 
was burgeoning, and standards of competi- 
tion were rising. Nonetheless, the rules 
were followed strictly, even vindictively, 
and never more so than in the case of Jim 
Thorpe, U.S. winner of both the decathlon 


and the now discontinued pentathlon in 
the 1912 Olympics. The following year, it 
was discovered that Thorpe had received 
$25 a week to play baseball during the sum- 
mers of 1909 and '10—a common practice 
for college athletes, many of whom used 
aliases. Thorpe was stripped of his awards 
Seventy years later—30 after Thorpe’s 
death—the injustice was rectified 

Despite the strictures, it was not until 
the cold war that amateurism became hotly 
debated, largely because of the biggest 
circumvention of the code. Soviet bloc na- 





tions, aiming to dem- 
onstrate commu- 
nisms superiority, 
poured 
into state-run training programs and put 
athletes on state payrolls, calling them 
teachers, soldiers or commissars while 
paying them to play full time 

Meanwhile, a different form of shama- 
teurism was blossoming in the West. To 
support themselves, athletes began to ac- 
cept under-the-table appearance money at 
meets, as well as bribes from sportswear 


resources 
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manufacturers. Colleges and universities 
awarded athletic scholarships that were 
euphemistically called grants-in-training 
but that technically made their recipients 
into professionals 

The creed resisted reform for as long 
as it did largely because of Avery Brun- 
dage, president of the International Olym- 
pic Committee from 1952 to ’72. An Amer- 
ican self-made millionaire and Olympian 
he had placed sixth in the 1912 pentathlon 
behind Thorpe—Brundage had convic- 
tions that were nothing short of religious 
“The Olympic movement today,” he thun- 
dered, “is a revolt against 20th century 
materialism—a devotion to the cause and 
not the reward.” 

Yet the walls Brundage built were not 
strong enough to withstand the inevitable 
in a world where sport has become a pre- 
eminent form of entertainment. Amid rag- 
ing debate, in 1981 the word amateur was 
stricken from the Olympic charter. Unable 
to kill the sacred calf itself, the 1.0. 
turned over eligibility rules to the individ 
ual sports federations in 1987, and the 
transitions that followed were haphazard 
and often unfair 

The most dubious innovation was trust- 
fund athletics. Competitors could receive 
appearance money and endorsement con- 
tracts, but the money had to be deposited in 
trust funds. It amounted to money launder- 
ing for athletes. Funds for expenses could 
be withdrawn, and the whole could be 
cashed out upon retirement. Accountants 
could not even call this deferred income, but 
it was the fig leaf needed for eligibility, 

In the past few years, the movement to- 
ward professionalism has only acceler- 
ated. “We're not in this sport because we 
like it or we want to earn our way through 
school,” Leroy Burrell, a top American 
sprinter, told the Wail Street Journal in 
1990. “We're in it to make money.” The 
lack of hypocrisy may be refreshing, but 
the bald-faced commercial sentiment may 
start grating before long 

Many sports fans instine- 
tively feel that athletics, like 
art, is an area of life where 
money should not be para- 
mount; the thing itself, the 
game, should be. But isn’t 
there a middle ground some- 
where between amateurism 
and full-court-press plutocra- 
cy? The demand by the 1.0. 
that no one earn money strict- 
ly for an appearance in the 

Games is one indication of the enduring 
strength of the Olympic ideal. The fact 
that one non-N.B.A. basketball player, 
Christian Laetiner, has been included on 
the American squad seems to be yet anoth- 
er bow to the notion of sport for its own 
sake. The gesture bespeaks an ambiva- 
lence—one that will not soon vanish from 
the Games a 
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MURDERERS' ROW: Anita Nall, Janet Evans, Summer Sanders and Jenny Thompson lead perhaps the best U.S. women's squad ever 


A Bigger Splash 


After lagging behind East Germany, U.S. women seem poised 
to win in every stroke and in record times 


By WILLIAM A. HENRY Ill 


T THE SEOUL OLYMPICS THERE WERE 
two U.S. women's swim teams: Janet 
Evans, who won three individual gold 
medals, and everybody else, who won 
none. While the East German women 
swept to 10 golds and a total of 21 medals, 
the non-Evans Americans scraped by with 
a silver and three bronzes 
In no other Olympic sport has the com- 
petitive picture been so transformed. East 
Germany doesn’t exist anymore; neither 
does the steroid program that artificially 
enhanced its athletes. Meanwhile, so 
much American talent has ripened that 
Evans didn’t qualify for this year’s team in 
the 400-m individual medley, an event in 
which she won gold four years ago. Over- 
all, U.S. women stand a good chance of 
winning a record-tying 11 of 15 events, 
and eight team members rank as at least 
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co-favorites in one or more individual 
races. For the first time in decades, the 
U.S. women are more formidable than the 
U.S. men, who have long dominated the 
sport. Says freestyler Jenny Thompson, 
who may win five medals: “It’s O.K. if peo- 
ple expect a lot of us. We expect more.” 
The resurgence of American women is 
not precisely a triumph of carefree ama- 
teurism over the grim professionalism of 
the hulking East Germans. While the U.S. 
athletes are from a land of backyard swim- 
ming pools and neighborly recreation 
rather than national regimens, they too 
are obsessive athletes. Several were im- 
mersed in the sport while still in diapers 
by eager relatives. Evans, not atypically, 
swam her first competitive race at age 5. 
As a child, Janie Wagstaff had to be 
counseled not to reach into the next 
lane and grab an opponent's foot. Even 
now, she admits, “when I’m swimming 
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against someone, I want her to drown.” 

Most U.S. team members are dedicat- 
ed to training and resent new ncaa rules 
restricting collegiate athletes to 20 hours 
of practice a week. Thompson is so fitness 
conscious that she “relaxes” from swim- 
ming with an aerobics workout. Nicole 
Haislett idolizes Arnold Schwarzenegger 
and often poses flexing her considerable 
biceps. There are even rumors of steroid 
use among U.S. women. One, Angel Mar- 
tino, was banned for 16 months after test- 
ing positive for nandrolone at the 1988 
U.S. team trials. Now she is back in the 50- 
m freestyle and maybe a relay. 

The American women’s real secret for- 
mula is what it has always been: talent cul- 
tivated through hard work. Evans, for ex- 
ample, looked barely pubescent in Seoul. 
Her small, flat body, coupled with the star- 
tling turnover rate of her stroke, yielded 
textbook efficiency underwater. Now 20 
and womanly, 2 in. taller and 15 Ibs. heavi- 
er, she says, “I really have to be aware of 
getting my speed up, so I train even long- 
er.” Evans probably ranks as the safest bet 
for gold on this gilded squad. She is return- 
ing in the 400-m and 800-m freestyle, not 
having lost at either distance in five years. 
True, she isn’t close to her best times, but 
neither is anyone else. As the world’s most 
famous woman swimmer, she has cashed 
in. After spurning commercial offers in or- 


| der to maintain eligibility while she swam 


~~ 


at Stanford, Evans now endorses Speedo 
swimsuits, Fuji film, Ray-Ban sunglasses 
and other products. 

Her former role as team baby and mas- 
cot has been taken over by this year’s hug- 
gable 16-year-old, Nadia Anita Nall, a high 
school junior from suburban Baltimore. 
Nall’s first name was bestowed in honor of 
Nadia Comaneci, who won Olympic gold 
as a gymnast in 1976 while Nall’s father 
watched TV awaiting her birth. But the 
name was dropped from family usage in 
favor of Anita. So too, when she was seven, 
was her seemingly foreordained pursuit of 
gymnastics. She focused on swimming, 
set age-group records by 12 and notched 
an adult American record at 14. 

Nall’s mother joshes her about being a 
time-warp child of the '60s. She favors tie- 
dyed shirts and sandals, totes home crum- 
pled paper to ensure that it is recycled, 
sleeps on a water bed and spurns red meat. 
Unlike Evans, however, Nall gave up col- 
lege eligibility to turn pro. She took $30,000 
in stipends from U.S. swimming officials, 
plus $10,000 for setting two world records 
at the team trials. That money is a trickle 
compared with what will come if she wins 
the 100-m and 200-m breaststroke and 
adds a gold in the medley relay. 

The most drama is likely to come in the 
backstroke, pitting towering Wagstaff (5 
ft. 11 in., with men’s size 11% feet) against 
compact Krisztina Egerszegi (5 ft. 4 in.) of 
Hungary. Wagstaff fades at 200 m but is a 
front runner at 100 m, and the Barcelona 
race may be the first time a woman swims 
that distance in less than a minute. 

Still, grand dame Evans, puppyish Nall 
and embattled Wagstaff are likely to be 
overshadowed by Thompson and Summer 
Sanders, each competing in as many as five 
events. Sanders, maybe the team’s most 
complete swimmer, is in the 100-m and 
200-m butterfly and the 200-m and 400-m 
individual medley, plus a possible relay. 
She is likely to win only twice—teammate 
Crissy Ahmann-Leighton is the fastest ac- 
tive 100-m butterflyer in the world, and 
Sanders tends to lose rhythm in the final 
freestyle laps of the medleys—yet she could 
be somewhere on the victory podium five 
times. 

Thompson, who is so tough that she of- 
ten wrestles male Olympic swimmer Doug 
Gjertsen to a standoff, is a favorite at all the 
freestyle distances Evans isn't swimming— 
the 50 m, 100 m and 200 m—and will likely 
join freestyle and medley relays. She could 
come close to the tally of her heroine, Kris- 
tin Otto of East Germany, whose six gold 
medals at Seoul are a record for a woman 
in any sport. Thompson's awe at that feat is 
tinged with healthy skepticism and a yen 
for battle. “To take over from the East 
Germans would be the ultimate revenge,” 
she says. “To do, without drugs, what they 
did with drugs would be an unreal 
accomplishment.” 
Brian Cazeneuve/New York 











—Reported by 
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OUT OF RETIREMENT 
AND INTO CAREERISM 
Matt Biondi, U.S. 


FTER MARK SPITZ WON SEVEN 

gold medals at Munich in 1972, he 
retired into legendhood—save for a 
brief belly flop back into racing last 
year. Matt Biondi, who took relay gold 
in Los Angeles in 1984 and seven 
medals, five gold, in Seoul in 1988, re- 
tired too. But he 
unretired a_ lot 
quicker. His pas- 
sion the past four 
years has been to 
create career op- 
portunities for 
mature swimmers 
like him—seeking 
stipends and com- 
mercial sponsor- 
ship so post-colle- 
giate athletes can hang on. He 
succeeded. His six-figure income re- 
flects prize purses and exhibition feés 
of up to $25,000, some for races of 50 m 
lasting just over 20 sec. against long- 
time rival and Olympic teammate Tom 
Jager. He endorses swimsuits and 
looks ultra-hip in a TV ad campaign for 
sunglasses. In Barcelona, Biondi, 26, 
will appear in at most four events—the 
50- and 100-m freestyle races, a free- 
style relay and perhaps the medley re- 
lay—and only in the relays is he a solid 
bet for gold. If he wins medals of any 
color in all four, however, he will top 
the career mark of 11 by a male swim- 
mer. The recordholder: Mark Spitz. @ 
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Shaved and in shape 
for a comeback 


DOWN AND DOUR 
EXCEPT WHEN WET 
Alexander Popov, Unified Team 


IS FUTURE IN THE POOL IS BRIGHT 

and his smile is winning, but Alex- 
ander Popov takes an austere, even 
bleak view of the world outside. The 
100-m freestyle swimmer, who won the 
European championship last year, wor- 
ries about Russia’s future and takes an 
intensely frugal approach to life. “I 
look soberly on literally everything, 
even on girls. | am totally unromantic,” 
he says. 

That dourness seems to change as 
soon as Popov, 21, hits the water. 
“While I’m swimming, I sing songs in 
my mind,” he says, His career is follow- 
ing an upbeat tune. An avid admirer of 
Mark Spitz, the Russian youth won the 
Soviet junior championship as a back- 
stroker at 14. Since 1990, when his 
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coach persuaded him to switch to free- 
style, he has been nearly unbeatable. 
He has defeated his main rival, Matt 
Biondi, in their last six meetings. “At 
first I thought that he didn’t take me 
seriously,” says the younger swimmer. 
But Biondi takes him seriously now—as 
does everybody else. w 


SOMETIMES HE 
FEELS LIKE ANUT 
Nelson Diebel, U.S. 


E LIED HIS WAY INTO THE PEDDIE 
School in Hightstown, N.J., claim- 
ing swimming prowess he didn’t have. 
He made the team, but then for a stunt 
he tried jumping into a pool from a bal- 
cony and landed on the deck, breaking 
both arms. Six months later, in 1988, 
Nelson Diebel won his first national ti- 
tle. Later he tattooed the Olympic rings 
on his hip and arrived at the '89 nation- 
als with a double Mohawk—one side 
dyed black, the other white. “Nelson's 
the wildest, most accident-prone hu- 
man being who ever lived,” says his 
coach, Chris Martin. “But you can’t beat 
his talent.” During the U.S. Olympic tri- 
als last March, Diebel swam the second 
fastest 100-m breaststroke in history. 
Diebel, 21, is now a Princeton soph- 
omore with a B average, but that hasn't 
softened his edge. Last year he sported 
a bristly initial P growing atop his oth- 
erwise bald noggin. Says Diebel: 
“You'll find some weird stuff on my 
head.” In it too. a 
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China’s Chosen Ones 


Plucked from home by age eight, trained in state secrecy and paid bonuses for victories that 
glorify their land, these competitors relive the heyday of Soviet-style sports factories 


By WILLIAM A. HENRY Ill 


HE USE OF OLYMPIC ATHLETES AS IN- 

struments of state propaganda is 

widely in disrepute. Most of the to- 

talitarian sports factories are being 
dismantled amid public disgust at the huge 
sums spent on facilities, the privileges and 
cash bestowed on winners, the epidemic 
abuse of steroids and other drugs and the 
emotional wreckage bred by taking chil- 
dren from parents at a tender age, training 
them obsessively for one task and tossing 
them aside when their competitive days 
are over. But in one nation, especially in 
one sport, the old ways are unrepentantly 
deployed. For China’s divers, who are re- 
cruited starting at age five and often sent 
by age eight to compounds where training 
methods are state secrets, 
the expected result is a flotil- 
la of medals. It had better be 
after the Seoul Games in 
1988, the Minister of Sports 
was sacked from the Cabinet 
because the teams won fewer 
medals than politicians had 
hoped for. 

China's diving domi- 
nance emerged in 1986, 
when its performers cap- 
tured the largest number of 
medals at the quadrennial 
world championships. They 
were overshadowed, howev- 
er, by the sport’s premier 
personality, Greg Louganis 
of the U.S., whose career 
held at peak level for a dozen 
years, from a silver medal at 
the Montreal Olympics in 
1976 to two golds at Seoul. 
Now that Louganis has re- 
tired, the Chinese have the 
potential to sweep all four 
gold medals in Barcelona, 
for 10-m platform and 3-m 
springboard diving for men 
and women, and add several 
silvers or bronzes. 

The likeliest medalist 
among them is the youngest, 
Fu Mingxia. Although she 
did not even know how to 
swim when she started div- 
ing six years ago, she took 
gold in the platform at the 
Goodwill Games in 1990 and 
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again at last year’s world championships, 
when she was just 12. She will be shy of 14 
when she attempts the toughest optional 
dives by any woman at Barcelona. Her 
age—or rather, the small size that goes 
with it—is probably an advantage. A for- 
mer gymnastics student and still well pro- 
portioned for that sport (5 ft. tall and 93 
Ibs.), she is light and quick enough for the 
multiple midair spins of a platform 
champion 

On the springboard, the front runner is 
Fu’s elder teammate, Gao Min, 21, who 
won gold at Seoul and the worlds, al- 
though Fu captured a springboard title in 
Shanghai in April. Gao’s amazing “air” 
sense enables her to complete more of her 
twists while still ascending. 

Among Chinese men, the platform title 
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| figures to go down to the water between 





CONCENTRATION: Fu Mingxia, not yet 14, executing a perfect pike 


Xiong Ni, 18, who as a 14-year-old almost 
beat Louganis in Seoul, and Sun Shuwei, 
16, who in his first year of international 
competition edged Xiong in both the 1990 
Asian Games and the worlds. Nothing if not 
politically correct, Sun told the Chinese 
monthly New Sports, “When I'm served my 
favorite noodles, | can eat a lot. But when 
I'm served Western food, I'd rather starve 
than swallow a mouthful. | ate a hot dog 
and threw up.” On the springboard, Barce- 
lona represents a last hope for Tan 
Liangde, 27, second to Louganis at both the 
Los Angeles and Seoul Games. 

Chinese officials are quick to deny that 
undue resources pour into competitive 
sports. But in a nation with only 60 swim- 
ming pools, there are 10 élite diving 
schools. Students are super- 
vised virtually nonstop, cut 
* off from families unless rela- 
5 tives happen to live nearby, 
, forbidden to date until their 
; 20s and expected to train so 
hard that most wind up unfit 
> for work outside athletics 

Some are left virtually illiter- 
* ate ina land where, by Confu- 
cian tradition, intellectual 
pursuits are prized over 
physical ones. In exchange, 
athletes (and often their fam- 
ilies) enjoy better jobs and 
housing. They wear imported 
athletic clothing. If they 
make the 20-or-so-member 
national team, from age 14 on 
they earn an average work- 
er’s salary, with bonuses for 
major victories. An Olympic 
gold medal brings 20,000 
yuan, or about $3,700, equiv- 
alent to the average per capi- 
ta income for a quarter-cen- 
tury. Says a prominent 
Chinese sports journalist: 
“Fu Mingxia is a money tree 
for her family.” Still, that 
Olympic bonus is less than a 
fifth of what the Soviet Union 
offered athletes for gold at 
Seoul—and about one-third of 
1% of what American gym- 
nast Mary Lou Retton earned 
from capitalist sources after 
her Olympic heyday. 
—Reported by Mia Turner/Beijing 
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CHARITY TOWARD ALL: Cerveris, in white, in the title role after he emerges from 
victimized, autistic silence into celebrity sainthood 


THEATER 


See Me, 
Feel Me 


TITLE: 77/E WHO'S TOMMY 

AUTHOR: MUSIC AND LYRICS BY PETE 
TOWNSHEND; BOOK BY PETE TOWNSHEND 
AND DES MC ANUFI 

WHERE: L.A JOLLA PLAYHOUSI 

THE BOTTOM LINE: / fe grand ole rock 
opera gets an electrifying staging aimed 
al Broadway. 


By WILLIAM A. HENRY Ill 


HAT THE BROADWAY MUSICAI 

most needs, short of stuffing 

the entire theatergoing public 

into a time machine headed 
backward, is to make peace with rock 
music. When the form had its heyday, its 
songs were the pop mainstream. Now 
there is no pop mainstream—music, like 
the radio that delivers it, has become de- 
mographically fragmented—but rock is 
the nearest equivalent. So long as Broad- 
way keeps spurning that propulsive 
sound in favor of Tin Pan Alley bygones 
and pseudo operettas, it confines its ap- 
peal to the elderly of all ages. 


Fortunately, no one is more attuned 
to this than the syndicate calling itself 
the Dodgers—the half-dozen bright baby- 
boomer producers who are responsible 
for Big River, Into the Woods, The Secret 
Garden and the hit revival of that epit- 
ome of old Broadway, Guys and Dolls 
The canny group and some partners qui- 
etly funneled $500,000 in “enhancement 
funds” into a seven-week run at South- 
ern California’s nonprofit La Jolla Play- 
house of a new version of 7Zommy, the 
original and still champion rock opera. 

The work, created in 1969 by the 
British rockers the Who, qualifies as a 
nostalgia trip for the mid-life-crisis 
crowd. Its action stretches back even 
further—from 1941, when the title char- 
acter’s parents meet, to 1963, when he 
emerges out of a strange and tormented 
youth into saintly yet affable manhood. 
Nonetheless, the show is strikingly 
more modern in style, subject, setting 
and above all sound than any “new” 
Broadway musical since Chess in 1988, 

As mounted by La Jolla’s artistic di- 
rector, Des McAnuff, Tommy is a work in 
progress. The first act is clear, gripping 
and as fast as a rocket. In the second act, 
the narrative splinters and slows down 
The ideas seem less fresh—especially a 
much too long visual riff on links be- 
tween demagogic politics and celebrity 
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culture—and emotional payoffs are few, 
though one is a lollapalooza. But the fail- 
ings are fixable. The high spots are 
thrilling. And even for an antirock cur- 
mudgeon like this writer, for whom mu- 
sic ended with Mahler, the show is never 
less than fun to hear and, especially, see. 

In essence 7Jommy is a fairy tale, its 
outer narrative based on spells and en- 
chantments, ordeals and rescues, its in- 
ner narrative an evocation of growing up 
and facing down the everyday demons of 
adult life. Unlike the bizarre Ken Russell 
film, the narrative reshaped for La Jolla 
by McAnuff and composer-lyricist Pete 
Townshend has an essential innocence, 
maybe even an excess of optimism. The 
title character, apparently deaf and blind 
from boyhood, is in fact rendered autistic 
by seeing his father shoot his mother’s 
lover—an infidelity made less sordid by 
the fact that the father, a World War II 
airman, had been reported dead. Over 
the years the boy is sexually molested by 
an uncle, battered by a cousin, tossed like 
a beanbag by insensitive adolescents. He 
remains serenely withdrawn. When the 
spell is broken—when he re-enters reali- 
ty—he seems unmarked. “I'm free,” he 
sings in the second act's stunning high- 
light, as he confronts his tormenters 
with confidence, not malice. 

Although they will likely be replaced 
in any move, the La Jolla players are 
fine, especially Marcia Mitzman as Tom- 
my’s mother, Cheryl Freeman as a gyp- 
sy hooker and Michael Cerveris as Tom- 
my—a ghostly image singing in the 
mirror as a child, a world-embracing 
saint as a man, a victim madea poet. 


CINEMA 


A Future 
Camp Classic 


TITLE: HONEY, / BLEW UP THE KID 
DIRECTOR: RANDAL KLEISER 

WRITERS: THOM EBERHARDT, PETER 
ELBLING AND GARRY GOODROW 

THE BOTTOM LINE: Paced like a cheerful 
comedy, the movie busily denies its true, 
quite perverse nature 


By RICHARD SCHICKEL 


ODZILLA WITH DIAPER RASH? THE 
terrible twos writ terribly large? 
How to characterize a film about 
a baby whose eccentric inventor 
father accidentally turns him into a 112- 
ft.-tall monster and who toddles off to- 
ward the bright lights of Las Vegas, 
wreaking innocent havoc along the way? 
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The film’s creators resolutely play it 
for laughs. The actors gamely keep 
striking comic poses and speaking their 
lines just as if they were funny, though 
they rarely are. But Honey, / Blew Up the 
Kid (which, as the title implies, is a se- 
quel to the megasleeper of three sum- 
mers ago) is actually a horror movie—a 
horror movie that is deep in denial, re- 
fusing to own up to its essentially dark, 
not to say twisted, nature. There are mo- 
ments when you find yourself wishing 
Disney had turned the darned thing 
over to David Lynch and let him make a 
damned thing of it. 

Or that they had more closely calcu- 
lated the effect of having Wayne Sza- 
linski (Rick Moranis) reverse the pro- 
cess that made the first picture so 
successful. When Wayne inadvertently 
shrank his kids to the size of insects, he 
turned them into victims whose plight 
evoked—dare one say it?—a degree of 
pity and terror. Well, a certain agreeable 
suspense at the very least. But this time, 
when Pop accidentally inflates the kids’ 
little brother Adam (played by twins 
Daniel and Joshua Shalikar), he creates 
not so much a sympathetic character as 
a really nightmarish creature. 

Like, say, the Beast from 20,000 
Fathoms or any of the other gigantic 
projections of our early atomic-age anxi- 
eties. Like them, Adam is the product of 





INNOCENT HAVOC: The creature from 
toddilerville stalks Las Vegas 


careless science run amuck, Like them, 
he is pre-moral, not amenable to reason. 
And like them, his most gripping mo- 
ments occur when he is looming over a 
cowering city, with older brother and 
his girlfriend (Robert Oliveri and Keri 
Russell) tucked in his pocket and dis- 
tinctly at risk, since they and their car 
look like toys to him. 

At this point Honey gets very inter- 


esting. You can have a good—or, any- 
way, a weird—time at this movie if you 
keep rewriting it in your head as it ca- 
reens along. For this is one of those rare 
moments when moviemakers, going 
about the routine business of digging for 
sequel gold, have struck a rich vein of 
surrealism and need our help in identi- 
fying the treasure they have found: the 
stuff of what may someday be a camp 
classic. a 


Blazing Their 
Own Road 


PERFORMER: /'4/7// NO MORE 

ALBUM: ANGEL DUST 

LABEL: SLASH/REPRISE 

THE BOTTOM LINE: 7he hard-rocking Bay 


Area quintet cope with success by sticking 


with what got them there. 
By GIL GRIFFIN 


AINSTREAM POP SUCCESS IS A 

difficult cross to bear for 

avant-garde hard rockers. 

Their stock-in-trade is assault- 
ing the status quo and ridiculing pop 
culture, yet suddenly their songs are 
mixed into Top 40 radio’s diet of fluffy, 
fast-food hits. Bands such as Metallica 
and Nirvana have scored their share of 
chart toppers recently without being 
perceived as “selling out.” Now, two 
years after their critically acclaimed, 
breakthrough album 7he Real Thing, the 
San Francisco-based quintet Faith No 
More are the latest heavy-metal hitters 
to arrive at this crossroads. 

In their third and latest album, Angel 
Dust, Faith No More’s response is to rev 
up their guitar engines, crank the bass, 
drums and keyboards, and with a loud 
scream put the pedal to the metal and 
once again blaze their own road. Some 
of the songs are indeed catchy, but don’t 
expect them to become Top 40 fodder, as 
neither the band’s turbulent sound nor 
its acerbic wit has been sacrificed. 

Lead vocalist Mike Patton growls, 
screeches and roars his way through 
songs making not-so-subtle commen- 
tary on greed, complacency and selfish- 
ness. It’s easy to laugh at the skewering 
of a thirtysomething character in the 
midtempo funk-rocker Midlife Crisis 
who derives her sense of security from 
her “pockets jingling” and is wrapped in 
“morbid self-attention.” 

But not all of Faith No More's targets 
are the rich and powerful. In the darkly 
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TURBULENT SOUND: Patton growls, 
roars and screeches his commentaries 


humorous RV, Patton plays to the hilt a 
fortysomething couch potato who has 
made a career of failure. He narrates the 
sorry soliloquy in a gravelly, hangover- 
from-hell drone toa bluesy piano and gui- 
tar accompaniment. “Besides listening to 
my belly gurgle/ Ain’t much else to do,” 
he groans, then concludes by mumbling, 
“I think it’s time I had a talk with my kids/ 
I'll just tell "em what my daddy told me/ 
You ain’t ever gonna amount to nothin’.” 

Love or loathe the album's charac- 
ters, they are easily recognizable and 
convincingly presented—everyone from 
the sweet-talking phony on Caffeine and 
the suffering farmer in Smaller and 
Smaller down to the drug-slinging king- 
pin in Crack Hitler. That’s what makes 
Angel Dust poignant, blistering and 
nightmarishly real. a 


BOOKS 


The Pursuit of 
Happiness? 


TITLE: 7//E END OF EQUALITY 

AUTHOR: MICKEY KAUS 

PUBLISHER: BASICBOOKS; 293 PAGES; $25 
THE BOTTOM LINE: Let the rich get richer, 
says Kaus, and the poor get respect. 
That’s a plan for the Democrats? 


By RICHARD LACAYO 





TOPIAS ARE SUPPOSED TO BE 
dreams of the future. But the 
American Utopia? Lately it’s a 
dream that was, a twilit memory 
of the golden age between V-J day and 
opec, when even a blue-collar paycheck 
bought a place in the middle class. The 
promise of paradise regained has become 
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[Jo People ON EARTH ARE 
AS GENEROUS AS WE 
AMERICANS. BROUGH 
MONEY AND MUSCLE, OUR 


HEARTS GO OUT 
TO THOSE WHO 
NEED A HELPING 
HAND. [Gor 
HUNDREDS OF 
THOUSANDS WHO 
BELIEVE IN 
VOLUNTEERISM 
AS A WAY OF LIFE, 
SERVICE IS THEIR 
LIFE'S WORK. 


w|i BELIEVE THEY 


SHOULD BE TAKEN CARE 

OF, TOO. [f@o. FOR THESE 
MEN AND WOMEN, MUTUAL 
OF AMERICA IS COMMITTED 


THE CARE. 
THE CONCERN. 


THE SPIRIT OF 
AMERICA... 








TO PROTECTING THEIR FUTURE 
WITH PENSION AND RETIRE- 
MENT PROGRAMS BACKED BY 
NO - NONSENSE GENERAL 


ACCOUNT ASSETS 
MANAGED FOR 
GROWTH, NOT 
RISK. [EYND THE 
KIND OF PERSONAL 
CONCERN THAT 
HAS ALL BUT 
DISAPPEARED. [JT's 
WHAT MAKES UP 
THE SPIRIT OF 
AMERICA—MUTUAL OF 
AMERICA. [JODay, 


ORGANIZATIONS LIKE YOURS, 
AND THE MEN AND WOMEN 
WHO WORK FOR THEM, 
PLACE THEIR TRUST IN US. 


MUTUAL OF AMERICA 


666 Fifth Ave. New York, NY 10103 
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a key to the Democratic Party pitch. 
Mickey Kaus, a senior editor of the New 
Republic, says the Democrats are wast- 
ing their time. As the U.S. enters a world 
where only the highly skilled and well 
educated will make a decent living, the 
gap between rich and poor is going to 
keep growing. No fiddling with the tax 
code, retreat to protectionism, or job 
training for jobs that aren't there is going 
to stop it. Income equality, or even any- 
thing close to it, is a hopeless cause. 

“Liberalism would be less depressing 
if it had a more attainable end,” Kaus 
writes, “a goal short of money equality.” 
So he wants liberal Democrats to em- 
brace an aim that he calls civic equality. 
If government can’t bring everyone into 
the middle class, let it expand the areas 
of life in which everyone, regardless of 
income, receives the same treatment. Na- 
tional health care, improved public 
schools, universal national service and 
government financing of nearly all elec- 
tion campaigns, which would freeze out 
special-interest money—these are the un- 
objectionable components of Kaus’ en- 
larged public sphere. 

Kaus is right to fear the hardening of 
class lines, but wrong to think the 
stresses can be relieved without a con- 
tinuing effort to boost income for the 
bottom half. “No, we can’t tell them 
they'll be rich,” he admits. “Or even 
comfortably well-off. But we can offer 
them at least a material minimum and a 
good shot at climbing up the ladder. And 
we can offer them respect.’ And what 
might they offer back? The Bronx had 
a cheer for it. In an age when the two- 
candidate presidential race is no longer 
something to count on, a good chunk of 
the Democratic core constituency would 
peel off for third parties. 

At the center of Kaus’ book is a 
thoughtful but no less risky proposal to 
dynamite welfare. He rightly under- 
stands how fear and loathing of the 
chronically unemployed underclass 
have encouraged middle-income Ameri- 
cans to flee from everyone below them 
on the class scale. The only way to elimi- 
nate welfare dependency, Kaus main- 
tains, is by cutting off checks for all able- 
bodied recipients, including single 
mothers with children. He would have 
government provide them instead with 
jobs that pay slightly less than the mini- 
mum wage, earned-income tax credits 
to nudge them over the poverty line, 


drug counseling, job training and, if nec- | 


essary, day care for their children. 

Kaus doesn't sell this as social policy 
on the cheap. He expects it to cost up to 
$59 billion a year more than the $23 bil- 
lion already spent annually by state and 
federal governments on welfare. And he 
knows it would be politically perilous, 








AUTHOR KAUS: As the classes diverge, 
can we stitch them back together? 


because he suggests paying for the plan 
by raiding Social Security funds and 
trimming benefits for upper-income re- 
tirees, whose knives are long and sharp. 
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phone,” he notes, but adds, with the 
grace that saves him, that he wouldn’t 
mind making “a tiny fraction of the 
world a better place.” His lover, Arthur, 
wants them to buy a house together and 
settle down for good. But Patrick al- 
ready knows that he would be “stuck in 
a passionless domestic relationship.” 
Then there are his two heterosexual 
brothers, whom he loves and whose in- 
terests he would like to promote. Ryan, 
the elder, faces a divorce he does not 
want. Tony is in a situation much like 
Patrick's: being propelled toward mar- 
riage to someone he no longer loves. The 
O’Neils are a close-knit clan from Bos- 
ton’s working-class suburbs, fiercely 
loyal people who are usually at cross- 
purposes because they find it almost im- 
possible to speak their mind directly. 
Mama Rita thinks the steady Arthur 
is the best thing that ever happened to 
Patrick. Father James is half in love 
with Loreen, Tony's determined fiancé. 
In touchingly comic ways, these par- 


| ents—mismatched themselves—are de- 


But he considers it money well spent if it | 


undid the knot of chronic poverty and 
helped foster rapprochement among the 


* classes. And it would be too. But one ad- 


vantage of being an author is that you 
only ask people to listen to you, not to 
vote for you. a 


Flip-Flopping 
Along 


TITLE: 7HE EASY WAY OUT’ 

AUTHOR: STEPHEN MCCAULEY 
PUBLISHER: SIMON & SCHUSTER; 298 
PAGES; $20 

THE BOTTOM LINE: 7/iere are many roules 
out of a bad affair, and a sure-handed 
comic novelist delivers a surprising one. 





By MARTHA DUFFY 





T'S NOT EASY TO WRITE A CHARACTER 
who has the power tocharm. They're 
like witty people—the author had 
better be able to suggest an elusive 


| quality without making heavy weather of 


the whole matter. Stephen McCauley has 
that skill. The hero of The Easy Way Out is 
a fellow of no obvious consequence, but 
the reader gladly follows him through a 
dizzy emotional crisis. 

Patrick has opted for an easy life 
working for an addled travel agency in 
Cambridge, Mass. “I could flirt with the 
customers, wear tight pants to work, 
drink at lunch, and swear on the 
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termined to see their offspring securely 
in wedlock, as if the kids could not fune- 
tion on their own. 

True to the title, Patrick takes the 
easy way out. It isn't very admirable. 
McCauley builds the climax with the in- 
genuity of an experienced comic novel- 
ist. Curling through the book has been 
the saga of Patrick's efforts to get a Har- 
vard professor and his secret mistress a 
scarce reservation in Bermuda. After 
the kind of sure but wayward plotting 
that marks the work of David Lodge, 
Britain’s master of academic foolery, it 
turns out that Patrick gets to enjoy the 
booking and the island’s velvet sands— 
with Arthur a thousand miles north. 

Stephen McCauley, 37, has had an 


easy career. His first novel, The Object of 


My Affection (1987), won critical and pop- 
ular esteem that only a tiny percentage of 
fiction—first or otherwise—ever attracts. 
He grew up in Woburn, a Boston suburb, 
the middle of three brothers. After the 
University of Vermont, he says, “I flip- 
flopped along,” teaching, working at a 


| Cambridge travel agency that was “full of 


| wonderful, slow, late-’70s atmosphere.” 


In 1982 the author went to Columbia 
for an M.F.A. degree in writing. He has 
taught writing at several colleges, most 
recently at Harvard. He lives with a 
friend in a leafy backwater just north of 
Harvard Square. Mystery writer Robert 
Parker is a neighbor. McCauley radiates 
satisfaction with his life. To listen to 
him is to recall his book and a passage in 
which someone describes a 19th centu- 
ry novel “as if the author and most of the 
characters were close friends.” As sure- 
ly as Victorians did, McCauley has 
tapped into that source. = 














The philosophical opposite 
of white bread. 


rhere’s nothing tame 
about 140 fuel-injected 
horses. Nothing ordinary 
about the suspension 
that inspired automotive 
experts to ¢ all the G20 
one of the best handling 
front-wheel drive cars 
in the world. 

And if you think driv 
ing the G20 isa spirited 
experience, owning one 
feels even better. 

This is an affordable 
luxury sports sedan. Yet 
it comes with all the 
ownership benefits of 
a more expensive Car. 
Roadside assistance 24 
hours a day, tor example. 

Any way you look 
at it, the experience ot 
driving and owning an 
Infiniti G20 is about 


180° from ordinary. 
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SHORTRING 


| AGiant Tribute, 
Bernstein’s Way 


CONDUCTOR, COMPOSER, TV STALWART, 
Leonard Bernstein was a prodigy whose 
musical accomplishments were blurred 
by his seismic personality. He died in 


1990 at 72, but his reputation, instead of 


receding as the fame of so many artists 
does after death, is going strong. The 
latest tribute is Sony’s massive LEON- 
ARD BERNSTEIN ROYAL EDITION, a re- 
packaging of his Columbia recordings 
from the 1950s to the 1970s. It consists 
of some 119 CDs, to be released over the 
next 2% years. The first 10 concentrate 
on Beethoven and Bartok, and the re- 
mastered sound is excellent. But that’s 
not all. The pretty packaging is illustrat- 
ed with watercolors by none other than 
Britain's Prince Charles. Would the 
maestro have okayed the shared billing? 


Word Star 

PAUL BROCK, THE HERO OF AVERY COR- 
man’s THE BIG HYPE (Simon & Schuster; 
$19), is a low-profile writer and family 
man transformed by a Manhattan show- 
business promoter into a national phe- 
nomenon. The money is swell, but Brock 
wants to cling to his artistic integrity as 
if it were an old sports jacket. Corman 
(Oh, God!) has a light comic touch that 
allows Brock to have it both ways and 
remain an appealing character. A bit 
of fantasy is also disarming. Corman 
works in guest appearances by film and 
literary stars, including the reclusive 
J.D. Salinger, who says, “Sometime 
when I’m in town, we'll have lunch.” 
Sure, and God is an aged vaudevillian 
with a prop cigar. 


A Timeless War 

FOR SOME REASON, MOST MAJOR AMERI- 
can plays center on conflict between fa- 
thers and sons. That terrain is revisited 
touchingly if without revelations in UN- 
FINISHED STORIES, which retraces a clas- 
sic immigrant generational cycle: from 
unyielding tradition to relentless assimi- 
lation to fervent rediscovery of old ways. 
Earnestly written by Sybille Pearson and 





MUSIC: An outsize series of 119 CDs 
commemorating a maxi maestro 


Bu 

HYP 
AVERY 
CORMAN 


BOOKS: A sweet-natured burlesque 
about celebrity packaging 


THEATER: Flanagan and Linden rake 
over the embers of a marriage 


CINEMA: A Hasidic homicide plot 
makes for a witless Witness 


CINEMA: Poor Jack—wonder if 
there's a place for him in Batman III? 
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meticulously staged by artistic director 
Gordon Davidson for Los Angeles’ Mark 
Taper Forum, the show stars Joseph 
Wiseman, Hal Linden, Christopher Col- 
let and Fionnula Flanagan. The title re- 
fers to interrupted anecdotes that are a 
metaphor for how families live together 
yet alone. Alas, it is the sole hint of sub- 
text amid the unpondered grit of divorce, 
old age and death. 


Gefilte Fish 
Out of Water 


WHEN HOLLYWOOD MOGULS DINE AT 
Mortons, their favorite entrée is fish out 
of water. They love movies that reveal 
the familiar through brand-new eyes. If 
detective Harrison Ford could cozy up to 
the Amish in Witness, why couldn't de- 
tective Melanie Griffith go undercover 
among Brooklyn's Hasidic Jews and be- 
come one of the mishpocha? The reason 
why not is A STRANGER AMONG US. This 
pill of a thriller, written by Robert Av- 
rech, manages to demean everyone in- 
volved, regardless of creed or previous 
credits. The usually workmanlike Sid- 
ney Lumet directs Griffith to be shrill 
and most of the Hasidim to be cute and 
noble—E.T.s with yarmulkes. Only Eric 
Thal, as a young scholar, emerges with 
dignity intact and prospects bright. 





Dog Tired 


IT’S TOUGH ON A WOMAN WHEN THE 
best man around is a philandering dog 
trainer who had to change his name to 
avoid creditors. MAN TROUBLE wants 
you to believe that it’s less tough on the 
woman (Ellen Barkin) when the man is 
Jack Nicholson. But Jack is looking too 
creased and rusted to play a romantic 
lead. And the story, about predatory 
men from all social strata lurking in the 
cobwebbed corners of a modern wom- 
an’s life, gets neither the zest nor the 
sick thrill it could use. This is an ener- 
vated, despondent entertainment—espe- 
cially if you start meditating on what's 
befallen Nicholson, writer Carole East- 
man and director Bob Rafelson since 
1970, when the trio made Five Easy 
Pieces and the cinema world seemed full 
of promise and not dead ends. 
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Magic Bullet 


FOR MONTHS, BASKETBALL WIZ- 
ard and U.S. AIDS commissioner 
MAGIC JOHNSON has refereed 
George Bush’s war on the epi- 
demic—and cried foul. Almost as 
soon as he stepped into his new 
post, Magic began a full-court 





press to increase funds for AIDS 
research and treatment—and met 
with frustration. Now the HIv- 
positive athlete has in essence is- 
sued an ultimatum—if there is no 


move to increase the Alps budget 
by the time he returns from the 
Barcelona Olympics, he will quit 
“He does not believe the Presi- 
dent is doing enough,” says John- 
son's spokesman, Lon Rosen 
Johnson has also said he would 
not be supporting Bush for re- 
election. Anyone who thought 
Magic would be a_ figurehead 
knows better now 








The Best Seats in Town 

EVEN FOR AN ART FORM THAT IS EXTRAVAGANCE SET 
to music, it was grand opera: Puccini's Tosca, broad- 
cast on Italian TV from the sites in Rome at the 
times of day specified in the score—a 16th century 
church at noon, a palace that evening, a fortress on 
the Tiber the next morning. Artfully concealed 
microphones and receivers electronically linked 
tenor PLACIDO DOMINGO and American soprano 
CATHERINE MALFITANO with Zubin Mehta’s orches- 
tra across town. “It was amazing to be singing on 
these locations, looking out over Rome at St. Peter's 
and the Vatican,” says Malfitano—though the mara- 
thon left her feeling “like I had the worst case of jet 
lag.” With U.S. audiences due to see the results on 


pps in September, this Tosca has a happy ending. 


Judge Entered, Axl Rose 


USE YO UR ILL USIONIS THE HEAVY-METAL ADVICE OF 
Guns N’ Roses. But there was nothing illusory about 
the handcuffs clamped on the wrists of lead singer 
AXL ROSE when he landed at 
« Kennedy Airport after a year 
= of avoiding a St. Louis arrest 
> warrant. Released on bail, he 
flew to Missouri, where he is 
= accused of triggering a riot by 
leaping into a concert audi- 
ence. Rose says he was trying 
to stop illegal videotaping. He 
faces the music Oct. 13. 





+ ° ° 
Expressionist 

Impressionist 

OUR NOMINEE FOR PERSON MOST 
Drastically Affected by the Implo- 
sion of the Perot Campaign: po- 
litical impressionist JIM MORRIS. 
A Perotic monologue is a center- 
piece of Morris’ act at the Ball- 
room in New York City. Not that 
he will now go the way of J.F.K. 
mimic Vaughn Meader; Morris 
does all the candidates, donning 





not only their voices and ges- 
tures but their psyches as well 
“I find what's working for me in 
my Bush delivery right now is 
the rage, the indignation—it adds 
a whole different dimension to 
my act. | couldn't do that last 
year because he had no reason to 
be flustered.” 














By Pico lyer 








The Magic of 
The Games 


HEN MAGIC JOHNSON TOLD THE WORLD LAST YEAR 

that he had tested positive for the virus that causes 

ips, even those who could not tell a triple double 

from a Triple Crown felt a knelling sense of loss. 
Much of the reason for this lies with Magic himself: bringing 
entertainment to the world of sports, and sports to the world 
of entertainment, he had a rare gift for making hard work look 
like fun, and miracles seem as easy as a stroll down to the can- 
dy store. But there was something more to it than that. Magic, 
in a sense, seemed to embody all the purest qualities that at- 
tract us toward sports. Innocence. Enthusiasm. Joy. The 
Olympic spirit at its best. 

If the world of sports ever held those virtues, that time 
seems a distant memory. These days the Sports news might 
more appropriately be found under Medicine, or Law, or Busi- 
ness. In the past few months alone, tragedy has followed trav- 
esty has followed cautionary tale: the former heavyweight 
champion of the world is serving six years in jail for rape; the 
most famous soccer player in the world is found to be a co- 
caine addict: the five-time Wimbledon champion of a decade 
ago, a model of grace and poise on the court, is humiliated yet 
again in the divorce courts. Even a show-jumping compet- 
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itor in England is charged with tampering with his horse. 

Much of this is a reflection not on the athletes themselves, 
but on those of us who would demand perfection of them. We 
ask them to be exemplars in every aspect of their lives, and 
they mock our reverence daily. In that sense, the people who 
worship athletes can be a little like the devil, leading their re- 
deemer up to a high place and then showing him all the plea- 
sures of the world. “All this,” we say, “I will give to you, if only 
you will show yourself better—as well as no better—than the 
rest of us.” A single American baseball player today signs con- 
tracts that will bring him as much money as 20,000 Laotians 
will earn from now till the end of the century. And the Olym- 
pics, with their multinational coverage and million-dollar en- 
dorsement possibilities, are hardly innocent of this. 

Yet the Olympics have a built-in advantage, for the Olym- 
pics offer no official cash prizes, and they reward the majority 
of their competitors with nothing but bright memories. For ev- 
ery Larry Bird or Steffi Graf, there are at least 300 athletes 
with the odds firmly stacked against them. And for every Ben 
Johnson, there are a hundred others who are neither competi- 
tive nor affluent enough to boost their chances with illicit 
drugs. The Olympics, in fact, are a festival of underdogs: at 
least 130 of the nations that will compete in Barcelona will 
have the luxury of being in a can’'t-lose position—expectations 
for them are so low that any achievement will be a triumph. 
And perhaps 90% of all the athletes can do no more than re- 
mind themselves that David beat Goliath in the Slingshot 
Event. Even the former Soviet Union is an underdog this time. 
And though the soccer World Cup offers a little of the same 
excitement—when Cameroon met England two years ago, all 
the small countries of the world were surely backing one of 
their number against a former imperial power—the Olympics 
offer a double dose: a little competitor from a little country up 
against Jackie Joyner-Kersee. 

That may help explain why even grandparents who have 
never heard of Sergei Bubka will shout along with the Games, 
and why half the world tunes in. If the first joy of following sports 
is seeing skill at work ina partisan cause, the second is watching 
surprise defeat expectation. Every hopeless cause is everybody's 
favorite, and every 1,000-to-1 shot seems like our hometown 
hero. The pleasure of watching Michael Jordan play is almost 
matched by the very different pleasure of seeing an Angolan ac- 
countant turned point guard play Michael Jordan one-on-one. 
That is why two of the most popular athletes in the world today 
are George Foreman and Jimmy Connors, who inspire support 
not because of all they have achieved over the years, but in spite 
of it. Suddenly, in early middle age, both are born again as un- 
derdogs; suddenly, the perennial champions are overweight, 
out-of-breath, underestimated long shots competing for the hell 
of it. Time is no longer on their side. But we are. 

That may be one of the reasons why the Olympics appeal 
more than ever this year to Magic, who is now an underdog for 
the first time, a newcomer to the event, with the odds (person- 
ally) against him. For perhaps the first time in memory, we 
will not greet another no-look pass with a shrug of familiarity: 
Magic is an amateur again. Why should he, suddenly mortal, 
risk his health to play in the Olympics? Why should we race 
off to watch him play in Barcelona? Because the root of the 
word amateur—still the heart of the Games, even in these pro- 
fessional times—is the first Latin verb that every student 

| learns: amo, or “LT love.” ef 
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~The Buick Regal Gran Sport. — 
A car as rewarding on pavement 
| as it is on paper. 


Buick Regal Gran Sport Lexus ES 300 
Engine 3.8-litre V6 3.0-litre V6 
Transmission 4-speed automatic (std) 4-speed automatic (std) 
Touring Suspension 4-wheel independent 4-wheel independent 
Brakes Anti-lock disc Anti-lock disc 
Wheels 16” aluminum alloy 15” aluminum alloy 
EPA Est. MPG 18 city/28 hwy 17 city/23 hwy 
M.S.R.P.* $21,240 $26,150 


“Manufacturer's suggested retail price including dealer prep. Destination change, tax, license and options additional. Levels of equipment vary | ou “ 
1992 GM Corp. All rights reserverd. Regal is a registered trademark of GM Corp. Buckle up, Americal J 
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To see the engineering advantages of Obviously, when it comes to giving you | 
a Regal Gran Sport, take it for a test value, Regal Gran Sport is a very good 

drive. To see its financial advantage, J } sport. For more information on Regal, 

just compare Regal to the competition. please call 1-800-423-6787. 


BUICK 
The New Symbol For Quality 
In America. , 
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When | was a kid, 

| would run down the hallway of my house, 
plant my lead foot just outside of the kitchen, 
and jump through the dining room, 

into the den, 

over the green shag carpeting, 

and | would land somewhere 

in front of my Mom's 

red leather easy chair. 

It was on these occasions, 

as I danced around the room, 

imagining that | had just broken 


the world record, 


that my Mom would usually point out 


that I had scratched on my take off, 2 

or that my jump was wind-aided. 

My Mom was a real comedian. 

But then one day, I’m 27 years old and I'm in Tokyo, 
and the scoreboard tells me I'm in second place. 
So | take off down the runway, 

hit the board clean, and leave the ground. 

And I think about reindeer, 

and dunking from the free-throw line, 

and gliders, and slingshots, and Sirlsaac Newton, 
and alr. 

And then everything gets really quiet. 

And as | stare at the horizon, 

at the peak of my jump, 

IthinkI see, 

just for a second, 

my Mom’s red leather easy chair 

at the end of the pit. 

JUST DO IT. 


Air Trainer Accel Low 


Mike Powell— World record holder, long jump. 





